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The Meeting That Was Not Held 


Wartime conditions necessitated the cancellation of the twenty-third annual 
meeting of the American Association of Junior Colleges, which had been scheduled 
for St. Louis, February 23-24, 1943. This issue of the Journal therefore includes 
most of the official reports that would have been presented at that meeting, with 
the exception of the annual message of the President and the report of the Ad- 
ministrative Committee of the Terminal Education Study, which have been dis- 
tributed in mimeographed form to all members and therefore are not printed here. 
Below will be found the report of the newly completed election of officers, con- 
ducted by mail by Dean C. C. Colvert, chairman of the nominating committee. 


WALTER C. EELLS 
Executive Secretary 





New Officers Elected 


Dean C. C. Colvert, Northeast Junior College, Louisiana, who has served as 
chairman of the Nominating Committee, reports that the following have been 
elected as new officers and members of the Executive Committee of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges for 1943-44: 


President—Jesse P. Bogue, Green Mountain Junior College, Vermont 
Vice-President—R. W. Goddard, Rochester Junior College, Minnesota 
New Members of Executive Committee— 

John W. Harbeson, Pasadena Junior College, California 

H. A. Dixon, Weber College, Utah 


Holdover members of the Executive Committee are as follows: 


J. Thomas Davis, John Tarleton Agricultural College, Texas 
Walter C. Eells, Executive Secretary, Washington, D. C. 

C. C. Colvert, Northeast Junior College, Louisiana (1944) 
Marjorie Mitchell, Cottey College, Missouri (1944) 

James C. Miller, Christian College, Missouri (1945) 


There is one vacancy on the Executive Committee on account of the fact that 
James M. Ewing, Copiah-Lincoln Junior College, Mississippi, has gone into 
the Navy. 
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Proposed Legislation in Massachusetts 


EXPLANATORY NOTE: In 1941 the State Legislature (General Court) of Massachusetts created 
a special Commission to report relative to the establishment and operation of junior colleges 
and to the granting of degrees by such colleges. The Commission, of seven members, has de- 
voted much time and thought to the matters committed to them for consideration. Two 
members of the Commission, Senator George W. Krapf of Pittsfield and Miss Mildred H. 
McAfee, president of Wellesley College, have entered the armed services and so did not par- 
ticipate in the final deliberations or sign the final report which was presented to the Legis- 
lature early this year. The final report of the Commission was signed by Charles F. Holman, 
chairman, John P. Tilton, John W. Heselton, and Laurence Law. A brief minority report is 
signed by Stanislaus G. Wondolowski. While in agreement with the recommendations of the 
majority report, it questions the desirability of legislation during unstable conditions and 
recommends postponement of action until after the end of the war.. 


The text of the majority report was prepared by Dr. John P. Tilton, Professor of Educa- 
tion and Director of Graduate Studies at Tufts College, and has been printed as House Docu- 
ment No. 1335. Because of its general interest to educators throughout the country this signifi- 
cant report is reprinted in the Junior College Journal with the approval of Chairman Holman 
and Dr. Tilton. The complete document of 41 pages includes 18 pages of statistical matter 
in tabular form drawn entirely from recent publications of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges—American Junior Colleges, Junior College Directory 1942, Present Status of Junior 
College Terminal Education, and Associate’s Degree and Graduation Practices in Junior Col- 
leges. It also includes the text of proposed legislation to make the Commission’s recommenda- 








tions effective. 


=~ the most rapidly growing 
unit of American education during 
the past ten years has been the junior 
college. Its development from a rela- 
tively few scattered institutions to more 
than 600 is an indication, at least, of a 
public demand for a post-secondary 
school type of education which in most 
cases is not now provided by the tra- 
ditionally organized four-year liberal 
arts college. At first, for the most part, 
junior colleges were in fact junior col- 
leges, offering a type of instruction 
comparable to that provided in the first 
two years of the senior college curricu- 
lum—mainly a general education in the 
major subject matter fields of knowl- 
edge. Arguments for the support of the 
junior college movement were primarily 
economic, since these institutions, being 
smaller, could be located more conven- 
iently to the homes of their students, 
and parents who could not afford to 
send a boy or girl away to school for 
four years, in many cases, could provide 
each at home with two years beyond 
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a high school education at a consider- 
ably lower cost. 


Some of the earlier junior colleges 
were private. Many of them were pub- 
lic and part of a system of free educa- 
tion, in some states beginning with the 
kindergarten and ending with the uni- 
versity. In such states the development 
of the junior college has been regular- 
ized and controlled, since they have 
been from the beginning a unit of the 
entire educational system. Problems of 
standards, of organization and control 
were settled by a common public edu- 
cational policy, and the junior college 
in such instances was integrated and 
well articulated within the whole sys- 
tem. Transfer from a junior college to 
a senior institution was almost auto- 
matic, and in such states today, the 
majority of students in the senior in- 
stitutions are two-year students, grad- 
uates previously of a. junior college. 

In other sections, and in New Eng- 
land in particular, higher education of 
all types has been from the beginning 
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largely a private enterprise. Oppor- 
tunities and facilities for higher educa- 
tion in New England have flourished 
under such control, and our youth have 
profited in the past by the very gener- 
ous support in endowments which inter- 
ested friends have seen fit to bestow 
upon them. Public institutions beyond 
the secondary school level have also 
contributed greatly to such educational 
opportunities. Our state universities, 
teachers colleges, and technical institu- 
tions have played a very important part 
in advanced education, although the 
predominant institutions in this area 
still are private in organization and 
control. 


This general trend toward privately 
administered post-secondary education 
has been repeated in the growth of the 
junior college movement in New Eng- 
land. In the entire country 43 per cent 
of all junior colleges are public insti- 
tutions; in New England 1 institution 
out of 47 is a public institution. In 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
there are now 25 institutions, members 
of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges, although not all have been 
granted the privilege of calling them- 
selves by this name. One, Springfield 
Junior College, is publicly controlled, 
although having a very small enroll- 
ment. Of the 25 listed as members of 
the national association, 6 are pro- 
prietary institutions, and the others, 
under the laws of the Commonwealth, 
are organized as non-profit educational 
institutions. 


The term “junior college” was prob- 
ably first used because in function the 
early schools were in fact junior insti- 
tutions, providing essential instruction 
equivalent or at least comparable to the 
first two years of the senior college. 
Such general education was primarily 


liberal and cultural without direct pro- 
fessional or vocational implications, and 
gave the student the opportunity to 
complete his general education, begun 
in the secondary school. 


With the growth of the junior college 
movement, however, new needs arose 
among large numbers of students,— 
needs for a semiprofessional training in 
addition to that of a completed general 
education. During the past thirty years 
many new semiprofessions have de- 
veloped, requiring more general educa- 
tion and specific training than that pro- 
vided by the secondary school system, 
and less than that offered by the four- 
year senior institutions. In accordance 
with this public need and demand, the 
junior colleges throughout the country 
have developed a program of studies, 
characterized by two general types of 
instruction: 


1. A general or cultural education, 
ordinarily of two years’ duration, com- 
parable to that provided in the first two 
years of the four-year liberal arts col- 
lege and leading in some cases to the 
direct transfer of the student to the 
senior colleges for the last two years of 
more advanced education, wherever such 
senior colleges accept such work. This 
was the most characteristic type of in- 
struction in the early years of the junior 
college movement, and the type which 
for the most part still characterizes 
many of the junior colleges in operation 
throughout Massachusetts. 


2. Terminal education, a term used 
to designate the fact that such educa- 
tion represents an end point in the 
training of the student, leading directly 
into a vocation or semiprofession. Such 
training is usually a combination of 
professional and general education, and 
does not seek to duplicate the general 
educational program of the initial two 
years of the senior college, although this 
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part of the program is usually very 
similar. 

This second function of the junior 
college—that of terminal, semiprofes- 
sional training—has come to represent 
the predominant function in other sec- 
tions of the country. Emphasis upon 
either one of these two functions varies 
from one junior college to another. In 
New England the general function has 
until recently predominated, probably 
because in this section junior colleges 
have originated in the academies, which, 
by tradition, facilities, and personnel, 
were both sentimentally and practically 
equipped to provide such an education. 

It is the view of the Commission that 
both functions are valid, that both are 
legitimate, and that both are socially 
desirable if properly controlled. The 
Commission believes that the junior 
college movement is an answer to a 
public demand, and that, if safeguards 
can be instituted, it should be encour- 
aged in every possible way by govern- 
ment action. Various youth studies 
made in several sections of the country, 
including the Massachusetts Youth 
Study, reported to the Legislature in 
1940, have shown the tremendous need 
among youth for enlarged opportunities 
for post-secondary school education, 
both of the general and the semipro- 
fessional type. The implications of 
such studies, although completely de- 
ferred now by the wartime conditions, 
seem clear. Post-war needs will un- 
doubtedly be more serious and even 
more widespread than those revealed by 
the Massachusetts Youth Study. The 
junior college organization is peculiarly 
fitted to satisfy these needs, especially 
in the case of terminal or semiprofes- 
sional education. The majority of youth 
who will need vocational and profes- 





iMassachusetts Youth Study. Senate Docu- 
ment, No. 620, Boston, 1941. 


‘sional training beyond that possible on 


the secondary school level will not need 
and will not be able to afford a four- 
year college course. Moreover, the 
standards of entrance of senior colleges 
are such as to limit too greatly educa- 
tion beyond the secondary school, and 
ever larger numbers of young people 
need opportunities for such education 
not now provided by the colleges. The 
type of training which will be needed 
increasingly is semiprofessional in na- 
ture, similar to that now being offered 
in the terminal program of the junior 
college. 


The rapid growth in the junior col- 
lege movement has not been without 
abuses. Institutions have sprung up 
attempting to capitalize upon the in- 
creasing popularity of the title, “junior 
college’”—schools without adequate fa- 
cilities or personnel for effective pro- 
grams. While the Commission feels 
most definitely that the Commonwealth 
should encourage by every reasonable 
means the healthy growth of this unit in 
our educational system, it is equally 
definite in its opinion that this growth 
should be properly controlled in the 
interests of the Commonwealth, of the 
parents, and of youth most concerned. 
Such control should be adequate enough 
to protect the interests of all and con- 
sistent with the long and established 
policy of the Commonwealth. Stand- 
ards of excellence should be set, but 
opportunity at all times left for the 
establishment of new institutions as the 
needs arise. The determination of spe- 
cific standards and the direct control of 
this movement should probably not be 
the complete responsibility of the Gen- 
eral Court [Legislature], since prelimi- 
nary decisions in specific cases should 
largely be a matter of detailed study 
and technical and professional judg- 
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ment. General policies should be the 
function of the Legislature, with the 
final authority, of course, reserved to it. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Commission recommends that 
the following general provisions be met 
by any institution desirous of employ- 
ing the title “Junior College”: 


I. Definition. The institution must be a 
post-secondary school, offering instruction on 
a level and to a degree of thoroughness dis- 
tinctly above that of the secondary school 
and on a level below that of advanced senior 
college specialization. It may offer either 
or both (a) a two-year course of study on 
a collegiate level, equivalent in content, scope 
and thoroughness to that offered in the stan- 
dard four-year colleges and universities, or 
(b) a two-year terminal course of study of 
a vocational or semiprofessional nature. 


II. Non-profit Institution. The institution 
must have been organized and shall have 


operated as such an institution under the 


laws of the Commonwealth as a non-profit 
educational institution for three years im- 
mediately prior to the filing of the initial 
application for the privilege. 

III. Faculty. The faculty of the institu- 
tion shall consist of teachers with adequate 
preparation and successful experience in their 
teaching fields. In academic courses, a high 
percentage of instructors must have satisfac- 
torily completed one year of advanced study 
after having attained the baccalaureate de- 
gree, and ordinarily should possess the mas- 
ter’s degree. In terminal, semiprofessional 
courses, instructors must be able to provide 
evidence of a high degree of proficiency in 
their special fields. 


IV. Admission Requirements. The basis for 
admission to the institution shall be the 
satisfactory completion of a secondary school 
program, and the secondary school curricu- 
lum of the student should correlate satis- 
factorily with the course of study he is under- 
taking in the junior college. 

V. Graduation Requirements. Require- 
ments for graduation shall be based upon 
the satisfactory completion of a minimum 
of sixty semester hours of study exclusive of 
physical education. A semester hour is de- 
fined as a class, meeting for one hour weekly 
for at least fifteen weeks. Institutions or- 
ganized on other than the semester hour 
basis must give evidence of the equivalence 
of the work provided. 

VI. Recognition by Other Institutions. An 
institution which undertakes to provide the 
equivalent of the general education of the 


first two years of the standard four-year col- 
lege must give evidence that its work has 
been approved and recognized by colleges, 
universities, and profe&8sional schools. It 
should also give satisfactory evidence that 
its semiprofessional curricula have prepared 
students adequately for their chosen voca- 
tion. 


VII. Library. The institution must have 
an adequate professionally administered li- 
brary so distributed that the various curricula 
offered by the institution shall have ade- 
quate reference materials. There shall be 
an adequate supply of current periodicals, in- 
cluding scientific and research journals. The 
library must be adequately housed, properly 
catalogued, competently administered, and 
have a satisfactory annual appropriation for 
its continued maintenance. 


VIII. Laboratories. Laboratories shall be 
adequately equipped for instructional pur- 
poses, with sufficient space and suitable ap- 
paratus and equipment to meet the educa- 
tional objectives of the institution, whether 
they be cultural or semiprofessional. 


IX. Physical Plant. The material equip- 
ment of the institution, including its lands, 
buildings, classrooms and dormitories shall 
be sufficient to insure efficient operation. The 
physical plant should provide safe, sanitary 
and healthful conditions, as judged by mod- 
ern standards. 


X. Degree and Degree-Granting Privileges. 
No junior college shall grant the baccalaureate 
degree. Institutions which are granted the 
use of the title junior college are also granted 
the right to award the associate degree. Such 
degrees, however, must be definitive. The 
associate in arts or associate in science de- 
gree shall be granted solely to those students 
satisfactorily completing the academic cur- 
riculum, equivalent to that of the first two 
years of the standard four-year college. All 
other degrees shall have an appropriate des- 
ignation which shall adequately describe the 
nature of the work satisfactorily accom- 
plished. 


XI. Teaching Schedule and Size of Classes. 
Teaching or classroom hours of teaching shall 
not exceed 18 hours weekly in the interests 
of instructional efficiency. Classes shall ordi- 
narily be limited to 30 students, and the ra- 
tio of students to instructors above the level 
of assistants shall not exceed 20 to 1. 


XII. Number of Departments. Any insti- 
tution seeking to provide a program equiva- 
lent to the first two years of the standard 
college program must offer work in at least 
five separate departments—English, mathe- 
matics, foreign languages, natural sciences and 
social sciences. 

XIII. Segregation of Junior College Stu- 
dents. Whenever a junior college and pre- 
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paratory or secondary school are operated 
under the same administration, a separation 
shall be made between the two divisions of 
the institution. Junior college students and 
secondary school students shall be housed in 
separate quarters. 


XIV. Finances. In addition to satisfying 
the authorities that it meets the provisions of 
a tax free non-profit educational institution, 
the institution shall submit evidence of sound 
financial structure and operation over a pe- 
riod of at least three years. 


XV. Stability of Organization. The gen- 
eral character of the institution, its profes- 
sional outlook, and the character and quality 
of its leadership and personnel shall be de- 
termining factors in the approval and final 
recommendation of the institution. 


XVI. Probationary Period. The right and 
privilege to employ the title “Junior College” 
and to grant the associate degree shall not 
become final until four years after it is be- 
stowed. No revocation of the privilege shall 
affect students already in attendance at the 
institution. 

XVII. Junior College Board. The Com- 
mission recommends that a Board, to be 
known as the Junior College Board, be es- 
tablished. This Board should consist of six 
members appointed by the Governor, with 
the advice and consent of the Council, in ad- 
dition to the Commissioner of Education as 
chairman. One member of the Board shall 
represent the colleges and universities; an- 
other, the secondary school system; a third, 
the junior college system; and three others, 
the general public. The first person named 
to the Board shall serve a period of six 
years. Others in order of appointment should 
serve five, four, three, two and one year, 
respectively. Subsequent to the appoint- 
ment of the first Board, a new member shall 
be appointed annually, to serve a period of 
six years. 

The function of this Board shall be to 
carry out the provisions and intentions of 
the General Court, to visit, to examine, and 
determine the fitness of each institution ap- 
plying for the privilege of using the title 
Junior College and of granting the associate 
degree. The Board shall have the authority 
to approve such institutions and, after the 
probationary period of four years, recom- 
mend to the General Court the granting of 
the privilege in perpetuum. The Board shall 
report its actions to the General Court and 
be subject to its final jurisdiction. 


REASONS FOR RECOMMENDATIONS 


The junior colleges in the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts are growing 
rapidly in popularity and in _ public 


support. The public needs to be pro- 
tected against the unwise development 
of institutions organized to capitalize 
upon the popularity of the movement 
for private gain. The determination of 
the fitness of an institution to under- 
take the objectives it professes is a 
matter requiring detailed study of the 
facts, professional judgment, and an 
intimate knowledge of educational the- 
ory and practice. It is a decision which 
cannot best be determined by legislative 
debate. For this reason, the Commis- 
sion is strongly of the opinion that an 
agency should be created to perform 
this task. It is equally of the opinion 
that the office of Commissioner of Edu- 
cation should not be asked to assume 
this responsibility itself, except as it 
acts through an independent board, 
since the pressure of interested minority 
groups exerts an unfair influence upon 
such decisions. 


Accordingly, the Commission feels 
that the General Court should lay down 
fundamental principles for the deter- 
mination of the fitness of an institution 
to be called a junior college and leave 
the board free to carry out such prin- 
ciples as the needs arise. The general 
provisions listed above which the Com- 
mission recommends are the result of a 
study of all such state-wide provisions 
in effect throughout the country. They 
give the clear intent of the General 
Court to guarantee the quality and 
thoroughness of junior college instruc- 
tion without in any way, which the 
Commission can see, penalizing any ex- 
isting institutions or discouraging the 
establishment of new ones. They de- 
fine in general though iin clearly under- 
stood terms the quality of educational 
practices which the Legislature desires 
to secure, and properly leave the deter- 
mination of the fulfillment of them to 
a non-political, professional board. 
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The Commission feels strongly that 
the general cultural aims of the junior 
college, as well as the terminal aim, 
should be fostered and encouraged, and 
does not feel that any discrimination 
should be made between institutions on 
the basis of their objectives, providing 
only that the institutions are meeting a 
legitimate demand and are organized to 
provide the type of education they pro- 
fess to provide in their catalogue an- 
nouncements. 


The Commission is strongly of the 
opinion that the privileges as sought 
should be given only to non-profit in- 
stitutions. It recognizes the fact that 
this position will be a handicap to a 
few excellent proprietary institutions 
that have had a long history of excellent 
service. However, no plan for the con- 
trol of this rapidly growing movement 
would be practicable if it did not limit 
the privileges requested. It seems only 
just that whatever economic advantages 
may accrue to the use of the title Junior 
College should be devoted to increased 
educational usages and not to private 
gain. In this particular the Commission 
is also solicitous that any legislation 
effected makes it very difficult to dodge 
the intent of this principle by any legal 
device. 


The Commission is also of the strong 
opinion that the privileges as granted 
should not at first be in perpetuum; 
that a reasonable though limited period 
of time should ensue before such rights 
become permanent. It accordingly rec- 
ommends a probationary period of four 
years, with the final grant of the title 
Junior College and accompanying de- 
gree-granting privileges a matter for 
the action of the General Court upon 
recommendation of the _ established 
Board. 


In the public hearing held by the 
Commission, in testimony taken in pri- 


vate meetings, and in general discus- 
sions of the Commission, one of the 
points at issue was that of the degree- 
granting right. After considerable dis- 
cussion the Commission was of the opin- 
ion that the degree-granting privilege 
and the right to use the title Junior Col- 
lege should be treated as one privilege, 
and that any institution which satisfies 
the conditions as laid down by the Gen- 
eral Court for the privilege of using the 
term “Junior College” should also by 
reason of this possess the right to award 
the associate degree. 

This degree has been in use for about 
forty years, and from the beginning 
has been interpreted to mean the com- 
pletion of two years of study of post- 
secondary school grade.” Some con- 
fusion has arisen in this section of the 
country because of the fact that Har- 
vard University for awhile granted the 
degree on the basis of four years of 
extension work. Some time ago, how- 
ever, Harvard discontinued using this 
degree and began awarding the adjunct 
in arts degree for similar extension work. 
No college grants the associate in arts 
(or science) degree in New England 
today; some grant an adjunct in arts. 
Throughout the country as a whole the 
associate degree and modifications of it 
have come into quite general use. In 
37 of the 48 States this degree is now 
being awarded by junior colleges. The 
general trend in recent years appears 
to be toward increasing the number and 
proportion of junior colleges granting 
this degree. 

The desire of many of the junior col- 
leges in the Commonwealth to have the 
privilege of granting this degree is due 
to several factors. In the first place, 





2For an excellent account of the history 
and development of this degree, consult 
Associate's Degree and Graduation Practices 
in Junior Colleges. Walter Crosby Eells, 
American Association of Junior Colleges, 
Washington, D. C., 1942, pp. 6-24. 
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the degree has a certain prestige value. 
It is a symbol of accomplishment which 
is in most respects peculiarly American. 
Junior colleges feel that it would have 
very definite economic and educational 
value to them. In the second place, 
our institutions within the Common- 
wealth are competitors with others out- 
side of the State. A good proportion 
of students attracted to Massachusetts 
junior colleges are out-of-state students, 
and our own institutions lose many of 
our resident students to neighboring 
states. The inability of our own junior 
colleges to award degrees at the com- 
pletion of their course of study is felt by 
some to be a definite handicap to them 
in their work in competing with out-of- 
state institutions having the right. In 
the third place, a degree has a definite 
symbolic value. To the possessor of a 
bachelor of arts degree, the possession 
of an associate in business administra- 
tion may not seem to be a coveted prize. 
To the student unable to attend a four- 
year institution, the earning of the as- 
sociate degree, however, may well rep- 
resent a most worthwhile objective. 
Senior colleges recognize quality of 
work when conferring transfer privi- 
leges. 


Arguments against the granting of the 
associate degree, for the most part, 
center in a fear that it may cheapen the 
four-year college degree and result in 
competition for students between junior 
colleges and senior institutions. Such 
arguments do not seem to be at all sub-: 
stantiated by the experience of other 
sections of the country. The bachelor 
of arts and the bachelor of science de- 
grees have had a long and great history 
in American college education and the 
Commission feels that the values of such 
degrees should at all odds be preserved. 
However, it also feels that senior col- 


leges have far more to fear from weak 
four-year institutions of their own type 
than from a two-year institution grant- 
ing the associate degree. 


In accordance with these arguments, 
the Commission is of the opinion that 
the granting of an associate degree by 
junior colleges will not cheapen the 
bachelor’s degree, and that it is a legit- 
imate aspiration for junior colleges to 
have. It feels that some safeguards 
might properly be set to the award of 
the degree, and therefore in its recom- 
mendations has provided that the asso- 
ciate in arts and the associate in science 
degrees may be awarded only to students 
who have completed a curriculum sim- 
ilar or equivalent to that of the first two 
years of the standard college. For other 
students in junior colleges it recom- 
mends the awarding of definitive de- 
grees, such as associate in business 
administration, associate in secretarial 
science and the like. This procedure 
is followed in many sections of the 
country, and seems more in line with our 
own traditions than to award the priv- 
ilege of granting a general degree for all 
types of junior college work. 


Tables are appended. They are self- 
explanatory. Drafts of legislation to 
carry out the Commission’s recom- 
mendations are also appended. 





I congratulate you most because you 
are a shining example of the best in a 
great new movement that is growing and 
growing in the United States. You have 
shown how a model junior college start- 
ing from nothing except the will of a 
group of high-minded citizens can climb 
in a few brief years to an outstanding 
educational force in the state-——GOvER- 
NOR SAM JONES of Louisiana in address 
at Northeast Junior College. 
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Faculty. Needs and Requirements’ 
DAVID B. PUGH and ROY E. MORGAN 


a some time junior college adminis- 
trators have been confronted with the 
problem of securing adequately pre- 
pared instructors in the junior college 
field. This situation prevailed before 
the war emergency and obviously has 
become more serious since that time. It 
is a problem that has in its many phases 
attracted the attention of a number of 
investigators within the last few years. 

Previous studies have primarily been 
concerned with the nature of the prep- 
aration of junior college instructors. 
They have largely been based on an 
analysis of the educational background, 
teaching experience, and related charac- 
teristics of junior college faculties. This 
was the approach stressed in Lloyd A. 
Garrison’s thorough review previously 
published in this Journal.’ 

The present study is an endeavor 
primarily to determine the shortcomings 
in the preparation of junior college in- 
Structors, using as criteria the judg- 
ments of junior college administrators. 
Kept well in the forefront are the fol- 
lowing questions: First, what are the 
weaknesses of prospective instructors in 
the field? Second, what are the general 
requirements and needs in teacher train- 
ing programs for junior college instruc- 
tors? Third, what can graduate schools 
of education do to fit candidates better 





*This article is Part I of the report of the 
Association’s Committee on Preparation of 
Instructors. Parts II and III will appear in 
later issues of the Journal. Personnel of the 
Committee: David B. Pugh, Supervisor of 
Undergraduate Centers, Pennsylvania State 
College, Pennsylvania, chairman; Hollis P. 
Allen, Claremont Colleges, California; Curtis 
Bishop, Averett College, Virginia; Elizabeth 
G. Kimball, Westbrook Junior College, Maine; 
Floyd B. Moe, Virginia Junior College, Min- 
nesota; Elizabeth Prior, Yakima Valley 
Junior College, Washington; and Roy E. 
arene, DuBois Undergraduate Center, Penn- 
sylvania. 


for the specialized work at this level? 
Finally, what specific studies need to be 
undertaken in order to arrive at definite 
recommendations concerning the organ- 
ization of teacher training curricula to 
meet junior college needs? 


Detailed answers to the first two of 
these questions are provided in this part 
of the report. The remaining two points 
will be considered in later parts. Part 
II will summarize proposed curriculum 
changes and Part III will be devoted to 
suggestions for future studies. These 
particulars may indicate to Association 
members possibilities for further study 
and action. 


These results will in turn be included 
as part of a larger study being made by 
the Commission on Teacher Education 
of the American Council on Education. 
This study, which is scheduled to appear 
during the latter part of 1943, will in- 
clude data on the preparation of in- 
structors for colleges, universities, and 
junior colleges as well as a survey of 
the prevailing attitude of graduate 
schools toward the preparation of col- 
lege instructors. 


Origin of Survey 


Origin of this paper goes back to 
1941, when James C. Miller, then presi- 
dent of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges, named a committee to 
study the problem of teacher preparation 
and locate some of the major difficulties. 
Following correspondence between com- 
mittee members, a questionnaire was 
devised as the first step in this study. 





1,. A. Garrison, “Preparation of Junior 
College Instructors,” Junior College Journal 
(November 1941), 12:135-41, and (December 
1941), 12:204-09. 
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In December 1941 two copies of this 
questionnaire were sent to represent- 
atives of 112 junior colleges with the 
request that the president or dean fill 
out one and that some other member of 
his administrative staff complete the 
other.” 


Returns were finally received from 
105 junior college educators represent- 
ing 72 different institutions. Sixty- 
three of those replying were the admin- 
istrative heads of their respective col- 
leges. That the returns are fairly rep- 
resentative is indicated by several facts. 
They come from 29 states and the Canal 
Zone. Of the group, 38 are publicly 
controlled institutions, 34 privately con- 
trolled; 52 are coeducational, the other 
20 either for men or women alone, the 
latter predominating. Both large and 
small colleges are included. The average 
enrollment is approximately 620, some- 
what higher than the national average 
for 1941-42 of 514. In all a total of 224 
questionnaires were distributed by the 
committee members, ranging from 20 
each in the Northwest and New Eng- 
land to 76 in the North Central. The 
number sent in each area was prorated 
on the basis of the number of junior 
colleges in the area. The percentage of 
returns from the six regional areas was 
as follows: Northwest, 90%; Middle 
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States, 75%; New England, 75%; 
Western, 68%, North Central, 36%; 
and Southern, 18%. Table I indicates 
the returns by areas. 


Table I. Returns CLASSIFIED BY REGIONAL 
AREAS 


Number of Number of 




















Regional Areas Individuals Institutions 
United States 105 72 
New England 15 9 
Middle States 18 13 
North Central 28 18 
Southern 11 10 
Northwest 18 11 
Western 15 11 





All of these administrators were 
queried first of all as to the methods 
most generally used by their institutions 
in securing instructors. The inquiry 
revealed that university placement bu- 
reaus were depended on to a greater ex- 
tent than any other agency in the 
recruitment of new faculty members, 
and thus was emphasized in a special 
way the importance of the university in 
any discussion of the preparation of 
junior college instructors. An analysis 
of these returns is summarized in Table 
II. It will be noticed that in all but 
one. region greatest dependence was 
placed on university placement bureaus 
and that the total number of adminis- 
trators indicating use of this source was 
more than twice that of any other. The 
question on the survey form read as 


Table II. FREQUENCY OF USE OF VARIOUS METHODS OF SECURING INSTRUCTORS 























University Faculties 
Placement Teachers of Other Other 
Totals Bureaus Agencies Institutions Sources.. 
United States 180 84 37 27 32 
Percentage 100 47 21 15 17 
New England 29 15 4 5 5 
Middle States 22 13 4 1 4 
North Central 49 19 14 8 x 
Southern 26 7 9 5 5 
Northwest 32 16 2 6 8 
Western 22 14 4 2 2 








2For a more complete account of the pro- 
cedure followed see the chairman’s report 
presented at the 22nd annual meeting of the 


Association held in Baltimore, Md., on Janu- 
ary 2, 1942: David B. Pugh, “Committee on 
Preparation of Instructors,” Junior College 
Journal (March 1942), 12 :406-07. 
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follows: “Check the method most gen- 
erally used by your institution in se- 
curing instructors. (a) Teacher’s agen- 
cies, (b) University placement bureaus, 
(c) Faculties of other institutions, in- 
cluding junior colleges, colleges, and 
universities, (d) Other sources (Ex- 
plain) .”” 

In listing other sources from which 
faculty members were recruited, some 
administrators cited transfers from the 
high school to the junior college staff. 
Recommendations of faculty members 
and reliable friends, former students 
graduated from senior colleges, and 
personal contacts were other methods 
relied upon. 


Weaknesses Appraised 


Before considering what specific steps 
should be taken to improve the prepara- 
tion of junior college instructors, it 
would be advisable to know if admin- 
istrators in general are satisfied with 
the current crop of graduate school can- 
didates. In order to find out, junior 
college leaders were asked this specific 
question: “Do prospective instructors, 
newly from graduate schools, show 
characteristics of poor physical, mental, 
or emotional health that in your judg- 
ment should have had attention in the 
graduate school?” Slightly more than 
half of those replying to the question 
went on record as believing today’s 
candidates do show such weaknesses. 
Twenty-nine per cent of the group just 
as definitely felt no such inadequacies 
were evident. Approximately twenty 
per cent of the replies indicated the 
individuals were not particularly com- 
mitted to either viewpoint. These re- 
sults on the whole showed the impor- 
tance attached to the committee’s task. 





3A complete copy of the questionnaire was 
previously published in the committee chair- 
man’s report. IJbid., p. 40 
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What are some of the weaknesses? 
All in all approximately 50 different 
shortcomings were mentioned. Some 
of the criticisms, most of which were 
quotable, were as follows: 


Spend such long hours in research and be- 
come so soured by lack of contact with 
other individuals that health and mental at- 
titude are not too good. 

Impaired health due to severe grind of 
graduate work. 

Frequently a warped scholar instead of a 
teacher. 

Those from the graduate schools tend to 
be crushed under the weight of pedantry. 

Graduates from the schools of education 
tend to be intellectually arid. 

Too many social misfits on the one hand 
and intellectual snobs on the other turned out 
of graduate schools. 

Graduate schools have emphasized scho- 
lasticism at the expense of personality. 

Subject-matter conscious, with the result 
that they teach subject-matter only instead 
of students. 

More interested in being some university 
professor who is lost in his subject matter 
than in adjusting themselves to the needs 
of their students. 

Too inclined to emphasize what they know 
rather than what the students need. 

Illiterate—except in own field. 

Introverted: research-minded. 

Either subject-matter specialists or meth- 
ods-conscious “dopes.” 

Evidence of unbalance: seems to result 
from too much concentration upon a narrow 
field and a constant inability to see the spe- 
cial field in its relation to the program of 
the student and the college. 

Somewhat immature emotionally. 

Unable emotionally to live democratically 
~~ required when teaching in a junior col- 
ege. 

Lack balance and stability and satisfaction 
in their own lives and outlook. 

Lack of common sense. 

Too visionary. 

Not dependable. 

Not resourceful, energetic, 
enough. 

Lack ability to evaluate time. 

Lack of sympathy with students. 

Unaware of social responsibilities. 

Do not take part in community life. 

Unwillingness to accept “small town” con- 
cept. 

Young teachers coming into a new and 
small community often have few carry-over 
interests from college. 


or thorough 
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Interests are narrow and might be described 
as adolescent rather than adult. 

Lacking in some practical religious adjust- 
ment. 

Teach on a graduate level and are impa- 
tient with the average junior college field, 
feeling that it is an inferior institution. 

Lacking an understanding of the problems 
of the junior college. 

Weak in philosophy of education. 

Teach as they have been taught. 

Possess the bias of the “scholar” against 
change in syllabus, technique, or considera- 
tion of the student as an individual. 

Expect too much in the’ way of college fa- 
cilities, such as research materials, individual 
offices, freedom from outside activities. 

Major shortcomings charged to young 
graduate school candidates may be 
summed up as: an overdose of pedantry, 
a failure to develop an interest in stu- 
dents, emotional instability, lack of 
social adjustment, and poor health 
habits. How much correction can be 
achieved in the graduate school is a 
subject for considerable discussion. 
Many of these weaknesses can, however, 
be overcome by revising teacher train- 
ing programs for junior college in- 


structors. 


Certain very definite recommenda- 
tions in this respect were brought to the 
fore by the survey. These findings 
clearly substantiate those suggested by 
Garrison in his previous study.“ Im- 
portance was attached in order to the 
following: (1) training in guidance and 
counseling, (2) understanding of the 
philosophy and background of the junior 
college, (3) student teaching and obser- 
vation in the junior college, (4) experi- 
ences underlying committee assignments 
and similar faculty services, and (5) 
emphasis upon the community nature of 
the junior college. 


Training in Counseling 
Administrators were almost unani- 
mous in their judgment that prospective 


‘L. A. Garrison, op. cit., (December 1941), 
12 :206-08. 
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instructors need to study counseling 
problems and guidance techniques. All 
in all, 92 per cent of the replies indicated 
the teacher training institution could 
and should do something to train pros- 
pective junior college instructors as 
student counselors. The statistical 
summary of these replies is shown in 
Table III. This summary shows over- 
whelming agreement in the six areas on 
the need for a basic knowledge of the 
principles and techniques of guidance. 


Table IIT. WHat CAN THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
Do To PREPARE JUNIOR COLLEGE INSTRUCTORS 
FOR STUDENT COUNSELING? 


Much Little Nothing 

















United States .......... 79 18 1 
Percentage 80 19 1 
New England 9 5 0 
Middle States ................. 14 3 0 
North Central 23 3 0 
Southern 8 1 1 
Northwest 11 6 0 
Western 14 0 0 





Specific programs for carrying out 
the recommended training were outlined 
in many instances. These ranged from 
reading programs to more thorough ap- 
prentice training programs. A small 
percentage of those replying felt that 
the teacher training institution could 
do little or nothing to improve the situa- 
tion; it was their opinion that these 
“tricks” had to be learned through 
actual experience. Suggested methods 
included library work, courses, seminars, 
workshops, case studies, observation and 
practice. 


None of those mentioning reading 
programs felt that they alone would suf- 
fice. Assigned in connection with class 
work, however, it was assumed that li- 
brary work could do much to acquaint 
students with problems and solutions 
in the field of guidance and counseling. 


Suggestions concerning courses were 
general and specific, related and explicit. 
One administrator merely proposed giv- 
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ing “related psychology courses.” An- 
other made this more exact recommen- 
dation: “Require students to take at 
least one good four-hour course in vo- 
cational and educational guidance. The 
course should give some attention to the 
psychology of personality and should 
cover the basic principles of personnel 
counseling.”” Among the various topics 
considered worthwhile were the follow- 
ing: Vocational guidance, personality 
rating, methods of studying, time bud- 
geting, social guidance, counseling tech- 
niques, occupational opportunities, in- 
telligence testing, adolescent psychology, 
educational psychology, tests and meas- 
urements. 


Several replies stressed the advantage 
of the seminar method, and it was indi- 
cated that a general seminar on junior 
college problems and procedures might 
well include a discussion of junior col- 
lege counseling. The seminar would 
offer an opportunity to study the prob- 
lems of counseling and to canvass lit- 
erature in the field. Particular methods 
suggested for carrying on the training 
were workshops, summer courses with 
special lectures, clinics, and laboratory 
demonstrations. The case method—the 
studying of actual case records and 
various ways of solving them—was also 
mentioned. 


Observation of successful student 
counseling in junior colleges was rec- 
ommended in numerous instances; how- 
ever, a majority of this group felt that 
actual practice by the teacher candi- 
dates would be necessary in order to be 
of much effect. By far the greatest 
number suggested the setting up of a 
regular training system in counseling. 
Plans for doing this included the team- 
ing up of apprentice teachers and faculty 
advisers, assignments as advisers (under 
guidance—perhaps by the seminar meth- 


od) to freshmen in the college or uni- 
versity, service as counselors for under- 
graduates majoring in the apprentice 
teacher’s special field, and counseling 
experience during internship. 


Generally interpreted, the consensus 
of opinion implies that the teacher 
training institution ought to offer a good 
course in student personnel work plus 
participation in a counseling program 
under careful supervision. In_ this 
respect one correspondent wisely, albeit 
rather critically, stated: “The graduate 
school could do most by setting a good 
example itself. In other words, if the 
graduate school has an adequate stu- 
dent counseling system, it would be 
natural for embryo junior college in- 
structors to recognize the good in such 
a system and reapply it when they go 
into their chosen field—junior college 
work.” 


Need for Course on the Junior College 


Placed second in the list of recom- 
mendations for consideration in the 
preparation of junior college instructors 
was the suggestion that at least one pro- 
fessional course relating to the junior 
college be introduced. Table IV indi- 
cates that 93 out of those replying to 
the question attached some importance 
to a course emphasizing purpose, func- 
tion, philosophy, program, etc., of the 
junior college. It is interesting to note 
that every California administrator 
went on record in favor of the proposal. 


The need for such a course was voiced 
by the dean of a western institution, who 
pointed out that all too many candidates 
for teaching positions in junior college 
have only an indefinite idea about the 
junior college and its functions. A 
Minnesota college head wrote that the 
greatest single difficulty in the adjust- 
ment of new teachers is their failure to 
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understand the junior college as a partic- 
ularized institution. This lack of 
knowledge could be greatly overcome by 
a professional course covering the or- 
ganization of the junior college—its 
history, background, curricula, and spe- 
cialized problems of instruction. 


Table IV. Importance ATTACHED TO PRO- 
FESSIONAL CourRSES RELATING TO THE JUNIOR 











COLLEGE 
Consid- Reason- Quali- 
erable able fied None 
United States ...... 36 28 29 10 
Percentage 35 27 28 10 
New England ............ 5 0 6 4 
Middle States .............. 6 6 4 1 
North Central ......... 9 11 6 2 
Southern 4 3 2 1 
Northwest 5 4 7 2 
Western 7 4 4 0 





In general a one semester course was 
deemed to be sufficient; and the hint was 
dropped in some quarters that “we 
should not fall into the error, not un- 
common in high school preparation, of 
loading prospective teachers with many 
diluted courses in education to the ex- 
clusion of necessary courses in subject 
matter.” One course emphasizing those 
aspects of the junior college already 
cited would be very useful provided 
that extensive reference work was in- 
cluded, that materials prepared by rec- 
ognized authorities in the field were 
employed, and that the faculty member 
offering the course was a specialist in 
the junior college. A course taught by 
W. C. Eells, Doak Campbell, W. W. 
Carpenter, Aubrey Douglas, L. V. Koos, 
or F. L. Whitney was cited by a mid- 
western administrator as a good crite- 
rion. Stress was placed on the fact that 
the course should be handled by an in- 
structor familiar with the junior college, 
preferably one who has taught there. 
One critic somewhat acidly suggested 
it would be very advisable for univer- 
sities to send staff members to junior 
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colleges to acquaint themselves fully 
with junior college problems before at- 
tempting to teach about the junior col- 
lege. 


Student Teaching Desirable 


Student teaching in a junior college 
under supervision of the teacher train- 
ing institution was another of the rec- 
ommendations. ‘The West Coast fa- 
vored this proposal by an overwhelming 
majority, although less enthusiasm was 
exhibited in the New England and Mid- 
dle Atlantic States. In every area, 
however, a majority considered student 
teaching of greater or lesser importance. 
The survey results are presented quan- 
titatively in Table V. 


Table V. ImporTANCE ATTACHED TO STUDENT 
TEACHING IN THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Consid- Reason- Quali- 











erable able fied None 
United States ......... 30 0 8=— 29 23 11 
Percentage 32 31 25 12 
New England. ............. 3 3 3 3 
Middle States ............ 4 3 5 1 
North Central ......... 4 14 5 3 
Southern 3 4 1 2 
Northwest 8 3 5 2 
Western 8 2 4 0 





Most of those expressing doubts as to 
the value of an apprentice teaching pro- 
gram did so in the belief that such 
training is likely to occur under arti- 
ficial conditions and thus fails to serve 
its major purpose of creating a real 
classroom experience for the future 
teacher. It was agreed by all that op- 
portunities for practice teaching on the 
junior college level were exceedingly 
limited. 

The value of student teaching de- 
pends on certain specific factors, such 
as: (1) Quality of supervision in both 
graduate school and junior college; (2) 
faculty cooperation in the junior col- 
lege; (3) time available for supervised 
teaching; and (4) size and type of class 
taught. Considerations regarding each 
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of these factors were insisted upon by 
many administrators. Although all of 
them cannot be mentioned, generaliza- 
tions can be formulated. Briefly, here 
they are: (1) Supervision would be 
more constructive if student teachers 
could be directed by the departments in 
which they plan to teach; (2) complete 
cooperation between supervisor, appren- 
tice teacher, and members of the 
junior college staff is necessary; and 
(3) a period of at least one semester’s 
internship and assignment in one’s major 
field of study are necessary require- 
ments for a successful teacher training 
program. 

Practice teaching undoubtedly would 
be of value in teaching prospective in- 
structors how to meet unexpected prob- 
lems and in helping them to make neces- 
sary emotional adjustments. The value 
of this internship could be heightened, 
too, if it were done in a junior college 
emphasizing both preparatory and 
terminal functions. As a final measure 
of the importance of this training, it 
might be pointed out that many admin- 
istrators accepted it as next in impor- 
tance to actual teaching experience. 


Committee and Field Service 


Less importance was attached by ad- 
ministrators to the service that the 
school of education could render in 
training prospective instructors for com- 
mittee and similar faculty services to 
the college, and still less to any training 
for field work in the college’s area of 
community service. Tables VI and VII 
respectively deal with these two prob- 
lems. 

Some extremely interesting sugges- 
tions were made in respect to the first, 
although fewer were unqualifiedly cer- 
tain that much significant experience 
could be given to the student in this 
area. Most of those replying would list 
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guidance, extra-curricular activities, and 
administrative duties in the library, lab- 
oratory, student store, etc., as activities 
related to committee service. That 
these actually are part of the junior 
college instructor’s duties was cited by 
Garrison, who found the majority “as- 
sume extra-class responsibilities which 
require about four and one-fourth hours 
per week.’”” It remains for the gradu- 
ate school to make the student aware 
that it is part of the job, not something 
extra. 


Table VI. WHat CAN THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
Do TO PREPARE PROSPECTIVE INSTRUCTORS FOR 
COMMITTEE AND SIMILAR FACULTY SERVICES? 











Much Little Nothing 
United States ........ 53 23 9 
Percentage 62 27 11 
New England. ................ 3 5 1 
Middle States ................ 12 4 0 
North Central ............... 11 9 4 
Southern 9 0 1 
Northwest x 4 2 
Western 10 1 1 





In order to afford training of this 
nature, one commentator suggested that 
the teacher training institution should 
“take a hint from industry and use the 
apprentice system.” In a sense this 
summed up the idea underlying many 
of the specific statements. Among these 
were recommendations that the appren- 
tice teacher sit in on certain faculty 
and departmental meetings, serve on 
faculty committees, participate in col- 
lege curriculum discussions, assist in 
making periodic faculty studies needed 
for administrative purposes, work on 
committees for freshman orientation and 
counseling. Above all, he should be 
given some responsibility and an oppor- 
tunity to work cooperatively in the de- 
partment of his graduate study so that 
he could enter his junior college work 
ready for committee service and with- 


8Ibid., (November 1941), 12:136. 
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out the idea that he must revolutionize 
all existing procedures. 

Other valuable experiences would in- 
clude participation in student activities, 
serving as volunteer leader of student 
groups, and committee work in class. 
When students participate with the in- 
structor in planning the work of a 
course, they learn a great deal that will 
be valuable to them later when they 
themselves are instructors. Likewise 
significant learning can result if ap- 
prentice teachers during their intern- 
ship are assigned to duties which illus- 
trate the complications of administra- 
tive problems, curriculum revision, and 
so forth. 


A formal course in junior college 
administration was also proposed as a 
method of illustrating committee and 
faculty relationships. Visits to junior 
college faculty meetings and student 
reports on them; typical problems pre- 
sented by junior college administrators; 
study, discussion, and consultation by 
competent, experienced leaders through 
workshops and the like were other speci- 
fied methods. Reiterated was the belief 
that a faculty member on the graduate 
school staff with junior college experi- 
ence would bring a richness of back- 
ground attainable in no other way. 
Table VII. WHat CaN THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


Do TO PREPARE PROSPECTIVE INSTRUCTORS FOR 
Fretp WorkK? 











Much Little Nothing 
United States. .......... 40 15 12 
Percentage 59 23 18 
New England ................. 4 0 4 
Middle States ................ 11 2 2 
North Central ................ 5 6 5 
Southern 6 0 1 
Northwest 6 5 0 
Western 8 2 0 





Noticeable was the number who failed 
to answer the question concerning train- 
ing for field service. This can partly at 
least be accounted for because of a mis- 
interpretation or lack of understanding 
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of the question. Field work was meant 
by the committee to imply community 
contacts, speaking engagements, and 
service in community organizations, not 
recruitment of students. Only those 
answering the query in this light have 
been counted in the analysis. Even at 
that, more definitely negative responses 
were recorded for this than for any of 
the other items. 


Those feeling that the graduate school 
could offer some assistance stressed the 
desirability of emphasizing the com- 
munity nature of the junior college in 
class work as well as in any individual 
participation program that could be in- 
stituted. The junior college instructor 
must realize the necessity of partici- 
pating in community activities; he must 
realize that academic training is not 
enough for complete success in the 
junior college field; he must have extra- 
curricular interests that will benefit him 
and the school. Young apprentices 
should be taught how to make commu- 
nity surveys; they should study tech- 
niques of community service; they 
should be adequately equipped in public 
speaking; they should know specifically 
the purposes and functions of the junior 
college in relationship to the community. 


Understanding of Adolescents 


To conclude this part of the study 
let’s see what items are listed as best 
for providing prospective junior college 
instructors with a working knowledge 
and understanding of the adolescents 
they will teach. Ninety-one of those 
replying sought to specify those par- 
ticular aspects of training which in their 
estimation would be most important if 
introduced into the teacher training cur- 
riculum. The suggestions listed in Table 
VIII have been culled from those replies. 

Heading the list of requirements in 
each of the regional areas was the ex- 
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pressed need for teaching experience in 
the junior college. One of the specific 
suggestions was to have students serve 
as understudies or assistants for a term 
in selected junior colleges. Although 
actual junior college teaching was in- 
dicated as most desirable, also implied 
was the hope that practice teaching in 
high school or elsewhere would be a 
satisfactory substitute and better than 
no apprenticeship whatsoever. 


In the opinion of one New England 
administrator, all junior college instruc- 
tors should have at least 18 hours of 
work in psychology, including general, 
educational, abnormal, statistics, and 
mental hygiene. Most of the replies 
did not seem to press the need for that 
much formal course work in the subject. 
Among the courses recommended most 
frequently were psychology of adoles- 
cence, educational psychology, mental 
hygiene, general and abnormal psychol- 
ogy. 

Table VIII. Ways to DeveLop AN UNDER- 
STANDING OF ADOLESCENTS 

Training Proposed Number 

Practice teaching in the junior college .... 41 











Psychology courses 24 
Course in the junior college 13 
Work with youth groups 13 
Classroom observation 11 





Teaching experience in the high school ..... 11 
Courses in teaching methods 
Personnel and guidance work 
General education course 
Discussion groups led by junior college 
educators 
— and research in junior college 
e 
Personality adjustment 
Understanding of individual differences ... 
Courses in mental hygiene 
Courses in sociology and family 
relationships 1 


-_—_-— 


Total 140 
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Probably most of the proposals listed 
in Table VIII need little or no comment. 
It would no doubt be helpful to outline 
the material to be included in the course 
on the junior college; but since little 
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information on this point was included 
on the questionnaires, no effort will be 
made to consider it here. Club work, 
camp experience, Sunday School teach- 
ing, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Y.M.C.A., 
Y.W.C.A., and other organized youth 
groups were all cited as good ways to 
get acquainted with youth and their 
problems. Little definition was offered 
concerning the suggested need for per- 
sonality adjustment and understanding 
of individual differences. The belief 
was expressed that proper guidance 
in the teacher training institution would 
do much to help the prospective teacher 
achieve a Satisfactory personality ad- 
justment and avoid many of the class- 
room difficulties that plague the begin- 
ning teacher. As for individual differ- 
ences, it was believed they could best 
be studied through classroom discussion 
and guidance clinics. 


These in brief are the conclusions 
of representatives of approximately one- 
sixth of the institutions belonging to 
the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges concerning general needs in the 
preparation of junior college instructors. 
Taken together they offer certain spe- 
cific suggestions for the development of 
teacher training curricula in this area. 
Still to be completely analyzed, however, 
are the curriculum changes required to 
fit candidates for the particular needs 
of the two-year institution, including 
the terminal function. 





VOCATIONAL CHART 


The “Stephens College Vocational 
Training Chart” has been issued by the 
vocational guidance office of Stephens 
College, Missouri. It shows in con- 
venient form the duties, estimated earn- 
ings, and recommendations for a two- 
year course of study, for young women 
in each of 32 different vocational fields. 




















America’s Share 


JOHN STOCKER 


HE sun rose this morning on a hun- 

dred and thirty million Americans— 
Americans whose lives are a hundred and 
thirty million parts of a great nation. 
In past years these millions of persons 
have gone their millions of separate 
ways. Today they are treading one 
path, pursuing one goal, uniting for one 
purpose—to win the war. This omni- 
presence of a single idea in the Ameri- 
can mind today exists because the war 
—this war more than any other which 
has preceded it—has assumed such tre- 
mendous proportions and such varied 
aspects. The subject of the war per- 
meates and predominates every speech, 
every article, and every utterance. 
Things have ceased to be important for 
their mere existence; their importance is 
now determined by their contribution or 











Unusual as it is for the Journal to print as 
one of its major articles a contribution by a 
junior college student, we do so here because 
we feel junior college instructors everywhere 
may feel a new surge of pride in the young 
people they are training after reading it. With 
this essay, JoHN STOCKER, a freshman at Fair- 
bury Junior College, Nebraska, won first place 
in the essay contest sponsored this year by 
the Nebraska Junior College Association for 
students in its member junior colleges. Stu- 
dents were asked to write on any phase of the 
American war effort, and the essays were 
judged by Miss Ruth Odell of the Depart- 
ment of English of the University of Ne- 
braska. Mr. Stocker has received all his 
education at Fairbury, graduating last year 
from Fairbury High School as class valedic- 
torian. His chief interests are international 
correspondence with students, playing the 
piano, and studying current events. At college 
he is a member of the Student Senate, is the 
editor of the junior college paper, The Little 
Blue, and has participated in the college choir. 
He is building toward a career in creative 
writing, with a position in the foreign diplo- 
matic service as second choice, or perhaps a 
fortunate combination of the two. 


failure to contribute to the winning of 
the war. 


The United States is contributing all 
her economic, political, and spiritual 
resources toward the permanent exter- 
mination of Axis power, wherever and 
in whatever form it is found. We Amer- 
icans, as citizens of this republic, are 
bleeding, sweating, and weeping to make 
the world free. Our numerous war 
efforts have assumed aspects as varied 
as the effect of the war itself. Our mili- 
tary leaders are striving to swell the 
ranks of our armed forces to ten million 
men before 1944. American men are 
already fighting in every section of the 
globe inhabited by man, and _ beside 
them are standing heroic, self-sacrificing 
women, ever alert for a chance to strike 
a blow for freedom. Off our assembly 
lines roll guns, tanks, and ’planes, and 
in shipyards huge metal skeletons be- 
come dozens of aquatic instruments of 
warfare each day. Alone, we produce 
more than the combined amounts yielded 
by the Axis nations and their vassal 
states. The political front, also, finds 
our statesmen hard at work, striving 
with great forethought to strengthen 
our ties with foreign countries now for 
the years ahead. They are establishing 
our political leadership in building a 
world in which we shall not live with 
shame and despair. They are fasten- 
ing a rope to the future. Using it, with 
the knowledge that it is anchored to a 
sturdy rock, we shall pull ourselves to 
our goal of a free and peaceful world. 

All these preceding contributions of 
America to the war that have been 
mentioned are concrete efforts. They 
can be seen and heard, felt and counted. 
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They are, for the most part, tangible. 
America, however, is making a far 
greater contribution to this war than 
these material things, mighty though 
they be. Her greatest share in the war 
is a thing that no other nation can give. 
This is not true of her manpower, of her 
production totals, or of her diplomacy. 
Russia and China have their millions of 
men; Russia and England have their 
smoking factories; and England, Russia, 
China, and France, all have their poli- 
ticians. 


Our unique share in the winning of 
the war is the idealism of our people; it 
is the spirit of true freedom, which we 
still cherish. By whatever name it is 
called we think of this idealism as our 
belief in democracy, our recognition of 
the fallibility of man, and our respect 
for the rights of others. Many of us 
call this ideal “the American spirit.” 
This spirit began with the Creation, but 
found full realization only in modern 
times. Our country has developed it; 
our people have nourished it. Our very 
history is the greatest incentive to fight 
and to work that we possess. No 
soldier can slay an enemy with this 
spirit; no worker can construct a ma- 
chine from it; no politician can ex- 
change it for another statesman’s prom- 
ise. Yet if any of these had at any 
time during this war lacked the Ameri- 
can spirit, the war would be over now, 
and we would be a conquered people, 
shackled to a future of despair and fear. 


We have not won our past wars by 
military prowess alone. Often we have 
been the underdog. Our soldiers have 
in previous wars been outnumbered, out- 
fought, outmaneuvered, outdied; but 
still our lot has never been defeat. 
This has been true only because 
our people have never once lost the 
basic concept of freedom. A man 
is still a man in America. No matter 
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how arduously our foreign brothers have 
preached; no matter what fiendish 
trickery they have employed to confuse 
us, this belief of man in his fellow man 
has adhered with us. If ever we Amer- 
icans cease to revere this conception of 
humanity, we shall find that our coun- 
try has ceased to exist. 


Our consideration for our fellow men 
has been the candle that we have borne 
undimmed through the winds of bigotry 
and intolerance. We recognize the fact 
that human beings are subject to error, 
for no one of us leads a faultless exist- 
ence. Other nations have at times 
caught an indistinct glimpse of this 
truth. Some peoples have attained a 
full revelation of its veracity, but have 
since carelessly discarded this realiza- 
tion, or have permitted it to be taken 
from them. However, in all history we 
find no other nation that has yet rec- 
ognized the fallibility of human nature 
as has the United States—and respected 
man so much for those failings. 


The belief of Americans in their fel- 
lows is concretely expressed in certain 
tangible interpretations of this idea. 
Here in America, for instance, we would 
fight a man almost to the death for an 
opinion which he holds which does not 
coincide with our views. Yet we would 
defend him to the death for his right to 
have that opinion. We have realized 
that no two minds ever completely agree. 
Therefore we allow persons to differ. 
We adhere to the belief that a man’s 
opinion is a sacred trust. 

Some nations measure a man’s pa- 
triotism by his loyalty to an established, 
national religion. Some countries meas- 
ure a person’s patriotism by his absti- 
nence from loyalty to any religion. Be- 
cause of the American belief in man, 
we do not restrict a person to one re- 
ligious opinion, or to any. We impose 
but one restraint upon a man’s worship: 
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he may not break the laws of the United 
States in the name of religion. Beyond 
that, the choice is his. Because of this 
tolerance, we find every religious creed 
on earth represented in America. The 
Pope, Martin Luther, Mary Baker 
Eddy, and Father Divine—each has 
his followers in America. We recognize 
the right of all these doctrines to exist; 
we pass judgment on none. A Jew 
feels as at home to worship in his syn- 
agogue as does a Roman Catholic in 
his cathedral, a Protestant in his country 
church, a Mohammedan in his mosque, 
or a Buddhist in his temple. If some of 
us are wrong in our religious beliefs, the 
judgment is left to God alone. 


A nation that can search its own soul 
and put to right its faults is truly great. 
We not only give a man the right to an 
opinion, but we allow him to express 
that opinion. We believe that speech, 
to be effective, must be unharnessed; 
therefore, we permit a person to speak 
his opinions and to write and publish 
them. To allow criticism is to create 
room for improvement. America, even 
in wartime, allows her people a con- 
siderable amount of freedom in the 
spoken and written word. 


These fundamental principles, plus a 
million small things as varied as the 
people who inhabit this land, make 
America strong and certain of victory. 

America has successfully transmitted 
to the nations who are her fighting com- 
rades the vision of the glory of her past 
and her belief in the future. Her spirit, 
kept alive through the most trying days 
of all recorded history, has rekindled in 
other nations the will to carry on and 
to hope for a better world tomorrow. 
America is not giving her greatest single 
contribution to the winning of the war; 
she is living it! She has lived the sort 
of past that builds tomorrows. She has 
placed liberty where no clutching tyrant 


can ever dash it from its lofty pedestal. 

America will win the war with men, 
with machines, with diplomacy. But 
she will win also with her belief in man, 
her toleration of divergent groups, her 
love of freedom. Ideals are as effective 
as men and machines in winning wars. 
If America’s grasp on these ideals of 
freedom has been firm and true, she can 
never suffer defeat. 





DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS 


Eight doctoral dissertations in the 
junior college field are under way ac- 
cording to the thirteenth annual list of 
“Doctors’ Dissertations Under Way in 
Education, 1942-43” as compiled by 
Dr. Carter V. Good and published in 
the Journal of Educational Research for 
January, 1943. 


1. Allbritten, L. T., “A Follow-Up Study of 
Brownsville, Texas, Junior College Grad- 
uates.” Colorado State Coll. of Education. 

2. Barker, Lincoln, “History of the State 
Junior Colleges of Utah.” New York Univ. 

3. Brasted, F. Kenneth, “The Junior College 
Movement in New England.” New York 
University. 

4. Burkhardt, Allen P., “The Development 
of a Functional Educational Program for 
Norfolk Junior College Students.” Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. 

5. Cunningham, D. Grace, “To Plan and 
Initiate a Two-Year Program of Experi- 
ences in Arkansas Polytechnic College for 
Students Who Expect to Teach in the 
Rural Elementary Schools of the Moun- 
tainous Sections of North Arkansas.” Co- 
lumbia University. 

6. Marwick, Evangeline, “A Study of the 
Relationships between the Medical Secre- 
tarial Training Offered by Junior Colleges 
and the Vocational Demands and Recom- 
mendations Reported by Physicians and 
Medical Secretaries.”” New York University. 

7. Maxwell, Margaret C., “To Formulate and 
Introduce a Plan for the Organization and 
Development of a Program of Art Educa- 
tion for the Junior College at San Luis 
Obispo and to Integrate That Work with 
the Art Program of Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Schools of That City.” Columbia 
University. 

8. Rich, Carl H., “The Development of the 
Menlo Junior College.’”’ Stanford University. 
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Annual Report of Executive Secretary 


WALTER CROSBY EELLS 


A Year at War. Ever since Pearl 
Harbor—how many reports and ad- 
dresses have begun with those fateful 
words since December 7, 1941!—it has 
been necessary to adjust the Associa- 
tion’s activities in common with all other 
aspects of our educational system to 
wartime needs and conditions. More 
and more it is coming to be generally 
recognized that education as a whole 
and higher education in particular has 
vital contributions to make in the total 
war effort. Unfortunately, however, 
the place and the possible contribution 
of the junior college, as the newest 
member of the higher educational fam- 
ily, have not always been clearly rec- 
ognized and understood by the various 
governmental and other agencies most 
directly responsible for preparation for 
total war. 


The Association has been enviably 
situated during the past year in having 
its national headquarters located at 
Washington, the tumultuous but tre- 
mendously important capital of a world 
at war. The Executive Director of 
the Association of American Colleges, 
the national organization most closely 
analogous to ours in many ways, but 
whose headquarters are in New York, 
reports that his responsibilities in con- 
nection with the war effort required him 
to make 47 trips away from his head- 
quarters during 1942—most of them to 
Washington! Your Executive Secretary 
has been spared this trouble and ex- 
pense, and has been able to represent 
junior college interests much more ef- 
fectively through continuous daily serv- 
ice in the central office in Washington 
—even though Washington service these 


days is often suggestive of riding the 
tail of a cyclone! 


The chairman of one of the regional 
committees of the White House Con- 
ference on Children in a Democracy 
said recently: “In every state we need 
someone to watch—and someone to 
push.” In my judgment this concise 
characterization of duality of function 
needs some modification best to express 
the triple function which the Executive 
Secretary of your Association should 
try to exercise, particularly in wartime. 
I would paraphrase this watch-and- 
push need to say that the American 
Association of Junior Colleges, particu- 
larly in wartime, needs at the national 
capital someone who can watch—con- 
stantly; who can explain—frequently; 
who can push—occasionally. Constant 
watchfulness is necessary if junior col- 
leges are not, unintentionally but none 
the less surely, to be left out of the 
picture. In the wartime confusion on 
the Potomac innumerable cases have 
arisen in contacts with Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, Air Corps, Selective 
Service, Manpower Commission, Office 
of Education, and various civilian agen- 
cies where information about the nature 
and functions of junior colleges was 
needed to assure adequate consideration 
of junior college interests and possibili- 
ties. There has been very little of 
open opposition to junior colleges and 
their appropriate place in the wartime 
situation, but a great deal of ignorance 
concerning them. Frequently they have 
been overlooked. Discrimination has 
usually been unintentional but none the 
less real and regrettable. In most such 
cases all that has been necessary has 
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been suggestion or explanation or inter- 
pretation. 


Your Executive Secretary is not a 
lobbyist. Nor is a constantly “pushing” 
lobbyist needed. What is needed is 
chiefly an explainer. Not pressure but 
interpretation has been the chief need. 


As far as limited time and facilities 


have permitted your Executive Secre- 
tary has tried to serve chiefly in this 
dual capacity—to watch, to explain, but 
only very rarely to give a gentle push! 


Through membership on various com- 
mittees and commissions, some tempor- 
ary in character, some more permanent 
in organization, through informal con- 
tacts and established acquaintanceships, 
he has endeavored to represent junior 
college interests as a whole and to aid 
many individual junior colleges in their 
special problems. Time has not per- 
mitted keeping complete data, but the 
Washington office does have a record 
of specialized individual service to 190 
different junior colleges. These have in- 
volved conferences or telephone con- 
versations in Washington, and letters 
or telegrams to individual institutions. 


No effort will be made in this report 
to set forth all the wartime activities 
of your Washington office in detail. 
Perhaps the most useful activity has 
been the series of Wartime Letters, 
initiated at the request of many of our 
members to report wartime develop- 
ments more directly, more promptly, 
and more informally than would be pos- 
sible through the Juntor College Journal. 
These letters, which numbered 13 dur- 
ing the year 1942 (and are being con- 
tinued during 1943) have been sent 
to every member of the Association. 
They have been issued at irregular in- 
tervals, but recently every two or three 
weeks, as conditions and problems 
seemed to justify. They have varied in 


length from two to twelve pages each. 
The effort has been to limit them for 
the most part to material that has had 
distinct junior college significance and 
to interpretations of general actions or 
plans which warranted a special junior 
college interpretation. 


In addition the Washington office has 
been able to arrange to have a variety 
of wartime material of a more general 
type sent to all junior colleges by the 
American Council on Education, U. S. 
Office of Education, Office of Civilian 
Defense, and other agencies. In some 
cases envelopes for such mailings 
have been addressed for the agency 
involved by the Washington office of 
the Association to assure a complete and 
correct mailing list. The volume of 
rush correspondence, telegrams, and 
long distance telephone calls from in- 
dividuals and institutions asking for 
information and for help on their spe- 
cial wartime problems has been heavy 
and time consuming. 


The junior college movement. A com- 
parison of the annual directories pub- 
lished in the January issues of the 
Junior College Journal for 1942 and 
1943 shows a very slight decrease in 
number of junior colleges reported, from 
627 to 624 institutions, but the re- 
ported enrollment has increased from 
267,000 to 314,000—a growth of 17 
per cent. It should be noted, however, 
that these enrollment figures refer to 
1941-42, not to the current incomplete 
year, and that they include special as 
well as regular students. As shown by 
the special report in the 1943 Directory, 
there has been a probable loss in enroll- 
ment of about 20 per cent this year as 
compared with 1941-42. Further de- 
tailed analysis of growth and of its 
significance may be found in the Febru- 
ary issue of the Journal, in the Direc- 
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tory, and in School and Society for 
March 20, 1943. 


No doubt there will be a considerable 
further reduction in attendance, par- 
ticularly in number of regular students, 
during the coming year. More junior 
colleges, especially those with small en- 
rollments, may be forced to suspend. In 
my judgment, however, there is little 
need for undue pessimism. Many junior 
colleges have been adapting their pro- 
grams to wartime needs and to local in- 
dustrial conditions. In many institu- 
tions the number of special students has 
increased markedly although the num- 
ber of regular students has decreased. 
There is good reason to believe that 
small colleges will receive substantial 
aid directly or indirectly through Fed- 
eral funds appropriated for special edu- 
cational work, for help in meeting the 
increasing shortage of competent teach- 
ers, for vocational rehabilitation of both 
men and women from the armed serv- 
ices and from civilian life, and for other 
purposes. Junior colleges can and 
should be included in any such pro- 
grams, and your Washington office is 
working to insure their inclusion. 


Unquestionably radical adjustments 
will be necessary in many cases. The 
junior college movement is too funda- 
mentally sound, however, to permit it to 
vanish as a result of violent and dis- 
tressing but essentially temporary con- 
ditions resulting from the war. The 
National Resources Planning Board has 
recently come out strongly for a marked 
extension of junior colleges and of jun- 
ior college education in the years of 
peace and reconstruction, estimating 
that the enrollment in them should in- 
crease sixfold. 


Junior college administrators can and 
for the most part will, I believe, make 
every effort to adjust to present difficult 


conditions and plan for further adapta- 
tion to the situation in the postwar 
period. I believe it would be well if 
the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges would appoint a special committee 
on postwar conditions in the junior 
college field, and if similar committees 
could be appointed by each of the 
regional and state junior college organi- 
zations and by many individual junior 
colleges as well. Such local committees 
might well include representatives of the 
faculty, student body, trustees or board 
of education, and community. 


Assoctation membership. A small but 
gratifying increase in all types of mem- 
bership has occurred during the year— 
in spite of the loss of 14 institutional 
members through regrettable closing of 
junior colleges under wartime condi- 
tions. The following statement sum- 
marizes the membership status of the 
Association on January 1, 1942 and 
January 1, 1943. 

Institutional members— 1941 1942 Change 


Active members ............ 403 416 +3% 
Associate members. ....... 37-338 +-3% 


440 454 +3% 





Total junior colleges .. 


Individuals and groups— 
Honorary members ....... 2 2 0 
Sustaining members ..... 38 «= 41 ++ 8% 


Total members, all 
classes 


480 497 +4% 

Institutional membership has shown 
a steady growth for the past four years.’ 
This year 73 per cent of the junior 
colleges of the country are members of 
the Association as compared with 70 
per cent last year, and 68 per cent, 62 
per cent, and 56 per cent for the three 
previous years. In a time, however, 
when unity of effort and action are more 
important than ever before, it would 
seem that at least three-quarters if not 











‘Number of institutional members: January 
1, 1939, 311; 1940, 355; 1941, 414; 1942, 
440; 1943, 454. 
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four-fifths of the junior colleges of the 
country should unite in support of the 
varied and important activities possible 
only through a central national organi- 
zation. 

An analysis of current membership 
by regional association areas is signifi- 
cant. As shown below, only one regional 
area has shown a decrease from last 
year’s record, and that a very slight 
one. 

No. of Members a 











Regional Junior of ra) 

Area Colleges Ass’n. Membership 

1942 1943 

Middle States ............ 68 57 85% 84% 
Northwest 24 20 —=s 81 83 
New England. ............ . 50 41 78 82 
Southern 187 137 69 73 
North Central .............. 226 156 866 69 
Western (Calif.) ......... 69 43 62 62 

United States .............. 624 454 70% 7370 


It is worthy of note that ten states 
as well as the District of Columbia and 
the Canal Zone have 100 per cent 
records of membership in the Associa- 
tion. These states are Michigan, Ne- 
braska, Maine, West Virginia, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Arizona, Louisi- 
ana, Oregon, and New Mexico. Only 
six states had such a record last year. 

An analysis of membership by type 
of institution is also of interest, as shown 


below: 


No. of Members Percentage 
Type Junior of of 
Colleges Ass’n. Membership 


Publicly controlled ... 280 209 75% 
Privately controlled .. 344 245 71% 
Greatly to be deplored is any effort 
to divide the Association and its in- 
terests and activities on a sectional basis 
—either in terms of types of colleges 
or of their geographical distribution. 
The data summarized above show a 
rather remarkable and significant uni- 
formity from both standpoints. With 
only one exception, more than _ two- 
thirds of the junior colleges in each of 
the regional areas are members of the 
Association. Percentages of member- 


ship of the two main types, publicly and 
privately controlled institutions, vary 
by only 2 per cent from the national 
average. I have often been impressed 
by the wide diversity of sizes, types, and 
classes of junior colleges. The junior 
college movement has developed differ- 
ently in different parts of the country 
and each section has something to con- 
tribute to the other. Also each has 
something to learn from the other. These 
facts comprise one of the best justifi- 
cations for a national organization, as 
distinguished from a regional or a state 
organization. 

In wartime, especially, it is doubly 
important that the junior college move- 
ment, through its national organiza- 
tion, should present a united front. Any 
AFL-CIO situation in the junior college 
field would be most unfortunate if not 
fatal. It is to be hoped that the issue 
of sectionalism will never be seriously 
raised in the association—or if unfor- 
tunately raised that it will be vigorously 
and decisively suppressed by action of 
a large majority of the membership. 
Particularly today the effort should be 
made to extend the membership to in- 
clude as close as possible to 90 per cent 
of the junior colleges of the country 
rather than to divide it along any lines 
of possible cleavage. Now, as never 
before, the junior college movement 
needs unity, harmony, and national con- 
sciousness if it is to be effectively and 
intelligently interpreted to the country. 

Research studies. One of the most 
important activities of the Association 
normally should be the conduct and the 
encouragement of research studies and 
special investigations. _I proposed a 
number of such studies to the Executive 
Committee at their meeting in Balti- 
more in January, but they decided, I 
think wisely, that the greater part of 
my time, normally available for such 
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research studies, should be devoted to 
assisting the junior colleges in the many 
and constantly shifting problems which 
in the present national emergency faced 
them. 

Nevertheless it has been possible to 
carry on a number of such research 
studies, and material has been gathered 
for the completion of others whenever 
time permits. The most important one, 
probably, was the study resulting in 
Terminal Monograph No. 4, Associate’s 
Degree and Graduation Practices in 
Junior Colleges (134 pages), which was 
published in August. This volume was 
made possible by the special contribu- 
tions of a group of 135 cooperating 
junior colleges. Although it has only 
been published a short time, evidence 
is already at hand that it is becoming 
a guiding factor in the modification of 
state legislation (see the report on pend- 
ing legislation in Massachusetts, page 
420 of this issue), and has influenced 
the practice of senior colleges and uni- 
versities as well as of junior colleges in 
their policies regarding adoption of the 
increasingly popular Associate’s degree. 


Wartime changes made it seem wiser 
to suspend the requests for special con- 
tributions for the continuation for a 
third year of supplementary studies in 
the field of terminal education under 
the auspices of the Washington office. 
On recommendation of the Executive 
Secretary, therefore, the Executive 
Committee authorized this suspension. 
During the year, however, the Execu- 


' tive Secretary has gathered extensive 


data from several hundred institutions 
regarding the success of some two thou- 
sand “terminal” students who had con- 
tinued their education beyond the jun- 
ior college; data from a group of junior 
colleges on their working philosophy 
of education; and data from more than 
13,000 junior college students, both 


terminal and transfer, on their future 
expectations, curricula, guidance ex- 
perience, student activities, and reading 
habits. All of this valuable basic ma- 
terial it is hoped will be summarized 
and prepared for publication during the 
next few months. The Executive Secre- 
tary presented a preliminary report on 
the educational success of terminal stu- 
dents at the annual meeting of the 
American Association of Collegiate Reg- 
istrars in Chicago in April and has been 
asked to prepare a more extensive final 
report for publication for their Journal 
as soon as time permits. A summary 
of the reading habits of 13,000 junior 
college students was published in the 
Library Quarterly last July. A con- 
siderable number of other studies, re- 
ports, and articles, have been prepared 
for publication in such diverse media 
as School and Society, La Prensa, and 
the Encyclopedia of Education. 

I am sure, however, it would be a 
great mistake if research activities and 
other junior college studies were limited 
to the Washington office and to those 
which I can carry on personally or with 
the assistance of our very limited office 
staff. It has been my policy and will 
continue to be such as long as I remain 
in office to encourage as far as possible 
all types of junior college studies in the 
way of doctoral and master’s disserta- 
tions, committee activities, and special 
investigations by individuals or by com- 
mittees or groups in the Association 
itself or in cooperation with other edu- 
cational organizations. 


An important manual on junior col- 
lege accounting is in process in coopera- 
tion with the U. S. Office of Education. 
A monograph on home economics in the 
junior college with special reference to 
terminal education is well advanced in 
cooperation with the American Home 
Economics Association. Special com- 
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mittees are working in cooperation also 
with the Department of Business Edu- 
cation of the NEA, with the American 
Association of Teachers of Speech, with 
the American Psychological Association, 
and with the American Philosophical 
Association. A cooperating committee 
has been requested by the National As- 
sociation of Schools of Music. 


Committees have been appointed in 
the past and have been working this 
year representing terminal education, 
adult education, aviation, consumer edu- 
cation, education for family life, health 
education, and preparation of instruc- 
tors. Reports from a number of these 
are included in this issue of the Journal 
—others are in preparation, often with 
special adaptation to wartime condi- 
tions. In the appointment of most of 
these committees, membership has been 
included from all six of the regional 
areas of the country in order to make 
them more representative and to spread 
responsibility and opportunity. 

During my term of office I have tried 
particularly to secure the appointment 
of committees and groups for significant 
studies and investigations by members 
of the association, to encourage coopera- 
tive relationships with other organiza- 
tions, and to broaden the scope of the 
annual meetings so as to make them of 
interest to classroom instructors as well 
as to administrators. 


Junior College Journal. In many re- 
spects the Junior College Journal is the 
most important single continuing activ- 
ity of the Association. Even under 
normal conditions only one-quarter to 
one-third of the members find it feasible 
to attend an annual meeting. This 
situation, of course, is greatly accen- 
tuated when no annual meeting can be 
held under wartime restrictions. If the 
members cannot all come to a central 


meeting, however, the Journal can go 
from a central office not once but nine 
times a year to every member—and to 
many others as well. 


An effort has been made this year 
to adapt the Journal to wartime needs 
but not to make it exclusively a war- 
centered publication. In most issues 
from a third to a half of the contributed 
articles and news matter has been de- 
voted to wartime conditions and impli- 
cations. I should be glad to know 
whether any of our members feel this 
policy should be modified. 


For the current volume of the Journal 
I have tried the experiment of having 
a special department devoted to music 
education, with an outside editor. If 
this innovation proves successful and de- 
sirable it may be extended to other cur- 
ricular fields as well. I hope some 
members may express their judgment 
regarding the continuation and possible 
extension of this feature. 


The last two numbers for 1942 were 
reduced to 48 pages each instead of the 
customary 64—partly as an economy 
measure, partly because of the request 
of the OPA that publishers reduce their 
yearly paper consumption by 10 per 
cent or more. These limitations may 
continue for most issues during 1943 
but it is hoped they may be removed 
as soon as possible. 


The war has had its effect on the 
circulation of the Journal, which shows 
a net loss in circulation of 6 per cent 
over last year’s figures. Most of this 
loss is caused by a reduction in the 
number of faculty group subscriptions, 
due in considerable part to the rapid 
faculty turnover which the war has 
brought. I hope this loss may be made 
good this coming year. Comparative 
circulation figures are summarized be- 
low: 
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1942 1943 Change 
Individual subscriptions 





to members 476 SOL + 5% 
Individual subscriptions 
to others 589 563 — 4 





Group subscriptions to mem- 
ber institutions (from 58 











institutions) 805 689 —14 
Complimentary and ex- 
change copies 53 55 +2 
1923 1808 — 6% 
Publications. A variety of publica- 


tions have been issued from the Wash- 
ington office during 1942. They are 
listed below. The first eight were 
published without expense to the As- 
sociation under special arrangements 
with the Administrative Committee of 
the Commission on Terminal Education. 
The first seven represent work done at 
the 1941 summer workshops. 


Basic Concepts of Junior College Terminal 
General Education. 12 pages, 300 copies. 
Organization and Administration of Junior 
College Terminal Courses. 38 pages, 300 

copies. 

Suggested Methods for Community Surveys in 
Planning Junior College Terminal Courses. 
76 pages, 300 copies. 

Guidance Procedures at the Junior College 
Level. 36 pages, 300 copies. 

Improving Instruction in Junior College Ter- 
minal English. 90 pages, 300 copies. 

American Society—Its Challenge to Junior 
College Social Studies Instructors. 21 pages, 
300 copies. 

Terminal Curricula in Engineering in the 
Junior College. 15 pages, 300 copies. 

Report on Terminal Education in Junior Col- 
leges (Second annual report). 80 pages, 
1,500 copies. 

Associate’s Degree and Graduation Practices 
in Junior Colleges. 136 pages, 1,250 copies. 

Junior College Directory, 1942. 32 pages, 1,000 
copies. 

The Contribution of the Junior College to the 
National Weifare. 16 pages, 1,000 copies. 
Periodicals Read by Junior College Students. 

16 pages, 1,000 copies. 

Developments in Higher Education—Wise and 
Otherwise. 32 pages, 800 copies. 

Accreditation Requirements for Junior Col- 
leges. Chart 24” x38”. (Second edition). 
300 copies. 

Shall I Attend a Junior College? (Third edi. 
tion). 16 pages, 10,000 copies. 


Junior College Journal. Nine issues, 544 pages, 
2000 to 2100 copies per issue. 

Staff changes. Only one change in 
staff has been necessary during the 
year. In May Mrs. Eleanor Ackland 
resigned as office assistant to accept a 
more remunerative position in govern- 
ment. Because of the decision to reduce 
the emphasis on supplementary studies 
in terminal education to which she had 
given special attention, her position 
was not filled for the rest of the year. 
Mrs. Long and Miss Anello continued to 
render outstanding service during the 
year as office secretary and editorial 
assistant respectively. 

Efficiency of the Washington office. 
The working efficiency of the Wash- 
ington office of the Association has been 
greatly lessened during the latter part 
of the year and later on account of the 
unfortunate decision of the Executive 
Committee on November 7 to close the 
Washington office and to move the Asso- 
ciation’s headquarters to a midwestern 
university. In protest against this de- 
cision and the methods by which it was 
reached I submitted my resignation No- 
vember 17 effective December 31. 
Copies of my letter of resignation were 
mailed to all members. Subsequently, 
however, at the request of some mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee and of 
many other members of the Association 
I have agreed to remain in office until 
the members themselves may be given 
an opportunity democratically to vote 
upon this and related fundamental ques- 
tions of policy. 

In my judgment the entire member- 
ship should decide as soon as possible 
the four following questions: 

1. Does the Association wish to continue a 
central executive office, independent of any 
university, at the national capital, with a 
full-time executive secretary in charge? 


2. If it does, is it willing and able to provide 
the necessary funds to guarantee the oper- 
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ation of such an office on at least a mini- 

mum basis of efficiency? 

3. What should be the working relationships 
between the Association and any commit- 
tees which it sets up? 

4. Does the Association wish to be governed 
more democratically, with a widely repre- 
sentative executive committee whose powers 
are clearly defined, and to reserve to itself 
the right and power either under normal 
or under emergency conditions to pass upon 
fundamental matters of policy? 

Upon the answer to these questions 
depends my ability and my willingness 
to continue longer in the service of the 
Association as your executive secretary. 

What of the Future? No one is wise 
enough to foresee with certainty the 
future of higher education, or of the 
junior college movement, or of the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, in a world at war. So far, how- 
ever, I see no reason for undue pessi- 
mism or for the adoption of a defeatist 
attitude on the part of junior college 
leaders regarding the junior college 
movement or concerning the Association. 
With courageous leadership and a united 
association representing the great ma- 
jority of the junior colleges of the coun- 
try I am confident we may plan for a 
continuation of significant activities at 
least for another year and probably 
much longer. 

Retrenchments and adjustments will 
doubtless be required, particularly if 
the war continues several years. As far 
as the first year of war is concerned, 
however, your Association has finished 
the year with more members than it had 
to start with, in spite of the closing 
of a considerable number of member in- 
stitutions. No essential services have 
been discontinued and many specialized 
services, particularly in the way of war- 
time representation and interpretation, 
have been inaugurated. A series of war- 
time letters and other services have been 
carried out at considerable additional 
cost not contemplated when the 1942 


budget was adopted, but with no request 
for additional contributions to meet the 
increased cost of this service. As shown 
in the Treasurer’s report, most of the 
items of expenditure have been less than 
budgeted, while most of the items of 
receipts have been greater than budget 
estimates. 


There would seem to be ample reason 
in wartime even more than in peacetime 
to make every effort to continue to carry 
out as effectively as possible the four 
fundamental purposes of the Associa- 
tion as set forth in its constitution: 
(1) To stimulate the professional de- 
velopment of its members, (2) to pro- 
mote the growth of junior colleges under 
appropriate conditions, (3) to empha- 
size the significant place of the junior 
college in American education, and (4) 
to interpret the junior college movement 
to the country. 





COLBY DEGREES 


An amendment to the charter of Colby 
Junior College, New Hampshire, just 
passed by the state legislature, author- 
izes the college to grant the degrees “‘us- 
ually granted by senior colleges when- 
ever its curriculum is expanded to that 
of a senior college or appropriate courses 
of study are made available by affilia- 
tion with other teaching institutions of 
higher or specialized education.” The 
immediate object of the amendment is 
tc permit Colby to grant the B.S. degree 
to young women who have spent three 
years in the college’s medical technol- 
ogy course and then have completed 
an additional year in a pathology lab- 
oratory supervised by a_ recognized 
pathologist. To graduates of other cur- 
ricula in the junior college Colby ex- 
pects to continue to grant associate’s 
degrees, as it has been doing since 1936. 
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ACCOUNTING MANUAL* 


Since the outbreak of war many fac- 
tors have operated to delay the com- 
pletion of the Manual on Junior College 
Accounting upon which the Committee 
has been working since its organization 
in 1940. Three members of the Com- 
mittee have gone into the armed serv- 
ices. Henry G. Badger, Specialist in 
Educational Statistics in the United 
States Office of Education, who was se- 
cured by the Committee to write the 
text of the manual, has not been able to 
work as rapidly as anticipated owing to 
added pressure of wartime duties thrown 
upon him in the Office of Education. 
He has, however, completed the prelim- 
inary draft of four chapters of the vol- 
ume. These have been duplicated and 
sent to the members of the committee 
and to a selected group of specialists and 
consultants for critical reading and sug- 
gestions. Mr. Badger is at work on the 
remaining chapters. It is hoped that 
the entire volume may be completed 
and ready for publication in the fall of 
1943. 


WALTER C. EELLS 
Chairman 





*The Committee on Junior College Account- 
ing Manual was authorized at the 20th an- 
nual meeting of the Association, Columbia, 
Missouri, March 2, 1940, and appointed by 
President C. C. Colvert in May 1940. Per- 
sonnel: Walter C. Eells, Washington, D. C., 
chairman; James L. Conrad, Nichols Junior 
College, Massachusetts; Fred A. Denmon, 
Scranton-Keystone Junior College, Pennsyl- 
vania; H. G. Noffsinger, Jr., Virginia Inter- 
mont College, Virginia; William H. Con- 
ley, Wright Junior College, Illinois; Dix M. 
Jones, Weber College, Utah; Walter E. Mor- 
gan, State Department of Education, Cali- 
ornia. 


ADULT EDUCATION* 


This committee as a group has not 
been active during the past year. Efforts 
were made to interest the Carnegie Cor- 
poration in backing a comprehensive na- 
tional study on junior college adult 
education, and for a while it seemed that 
they would consider it. With the com- 
ing of the war, however, the Carnegie 
Corporation decided to use its funds 
for purposes relating to the armed serv- 
ices, and our project had to be post- 
poned. 


I have continued to watch and to 
study the problem, and I am convinced 
more than ever that the junior colleges 
and the secondary schools can make a 
very large contribution to the solution 
of the manpower problem during the 
war. Accordingly, early in May last 
year I talked the matter over with Dr. 
Koos, at which time I outlined my ideas 
to him. He agreed that the plan had 
merits and suggested that I prepare 
a letter which he would forward to Dr. 


*The Committee on Junior College Adult 
Education was authorized at the 20th annual 
meeting of the Association, Columbia, Mis- 
souri, March 2, 1940, and appointed by 
President C. C. Colvert, May 15, 1940. Per- 
sonnel: Joseph Hackman, then of Austin 
Evening Junior College, Chicago, now Re- 
gional Training Officer, Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, Chicago, chairman; Hoyt Black- 
well, Mars Hill College, North Carolina; 
W. W. Carpenter, University of Missouri, 
Missouri; Henry A. Dixon, Weber College, 
Utah; George C. Mann, California State De- 
partment of Education; Royce S. Pitkin, 
Goddard College, Vermont; David B. Pugh, 
Pennsylvania State College, Pennsylvania; 
Nicholas Ricciardi, Sacramento Junior Col- 
lege, California. For 1941 report of the 
Committee see Junior College Journal (May 
1941), 11:569-73. 
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Studebaker. In that letter I pointed out 
that the directly increased need for 
labor, because of expanded war activity 
and the ever greater number of men 
being taken from jobs to be inducted 
into the armed forces, was already creat- 
ing shortages of many types of skilled 
labor. From all present indications, the 
problem will become increasingly more 
acute. It seems, therefore, that the 
public schools, by interpreting logically 
their function in the field of adult edu- 
cation, can perform an extremely im- 
portant service to industry and thereby 
to the nation. A good portion of the 
need for skilled employees in most in- 
dustries can be met by providing train- 
ing to persons already employed by 
them to prepare them for advance- 
ment to the next more responsible job. 
In most factories the personnel officers 
or department managers know of certain 
of their employees who could be trusted 
with more responsible work if certain 
specific training which those persons 
now lack could be provided. If a rep- 
resentative of public schools were to 
approach the personnel directors or de- 
partment managers and suggest to 
them the training possibilities which 
the schools could offer and even draw 
these persons into participation in the 
preparation of the materials to be 
taught, their whole-hearted cooperation 
could be obtained. By adapting the 
work offered in each instance to the 
needs of the industry and the com- 
munity, at least part of the labor short- 
age problem could be met. Because 
the enrollment in most junior colleges 
and also some high schools has dropped 
considerably, both space and faculty 
are available to carry the suggested plan 
into effect. Since most industries are 
now working three eight-hour shifts, 
some workers would find it convenient 


to enroll in morning classes, some in 
afternoon classes, and others in evening 
classes. The entire matter of scheduling 
would have to be extremely flexible. 
In a city like Chicago, the logical 
place from which such a program could 
be directed would be a section of Adult 
Education in the Bureau of Occupa- 
tional Research of the Board of Educa- 
tion. The matter of training teachers 
who could teach adults could be taken 
care of by a brief but intensive training 
program for selected teachers at the 
Teachers College. In other cities the 
logical place would have to be deter- 
mined on the basis of information on 
what is already available in the particu- 
lar school system. 


Most of the courses that would be 
offered, I believe, would qualify for 
compensation under the Smith-Hughes 
and George-Deen Acts. Any other ex- 
penses would have to be met by the local 
boards or from funds available through 
the Federal government for such a pur- 
pose. Because of the national implica- 
tions of the entire problem and because 
of the reluctance on the part of local 
school authorities to take the initiative 
in such matters, the direction for this 
program, I believe, will have to come 
from some national source such as the 
U. S. Office of Education. 


I should like to recommend that the 
Committee on Junior College Adult Ed- 
ucation be permitted to continue. There 
may arise a situation at any moment 
when its work may be resumed. I 
should like to ask the Executive Com- 
mittee of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges to read my suggestions 
as outlined above and give them their 
consideration. 


Jos—EPH HACKMAN 
Chairman 
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EDUCATION FOR FAMILY LIFE* 


The information that the Committee 
on Education for Family Life has is 
incomplete, but we know of 18 junior 
colleges that have introduced courses in 
family relations during the past two 
semesters. The interest of so many 
people in this vital subject is also indi- 
cated by the many fine text and refer- 
ence books. that have been published 
within the past year. 

Your Committee has felt that possibly 
the greatest contribution it could make 
to solution of the problem of junior 
college education for family life would 
be to publish, in the Junior College 
Journal, a series of articles dealing with 
various aspects of this problem. To 
this end there was outlined a group of 
eight topics, and these were assigned 
to various committee members and other 
instructors of these courses through- 
out the country. Three of these articles 
already have been published in the 
Journal! The present emergency has 
placed added responsibilities upon some 
of our Committee so that part of this 
series of articles may not appear as 
scheduled. We hope that those that are 
published will help in furthering the 
education for family life. 

As a result of the questionnaire 





*The Committee on Education for Family 
Life was authorized at the 21st annual meet- 
ing of the Association, Chicago, March 1, 
1941, and appointed by President James C. 
Miller, May 22, 1941. Personnel: H. Har- 
wood Tracy, Fullerton Junior College, Cali- 
fornia, chairman; George H. Geyer, Glen- 
dale Junior College, California; Mrs. M .rion 
Burbank, Los Angeles City College, Cali- 
fornia; J. Duane Squires, Colby Junior Col- 
lege, New Hampshire; Aline Ward, Fairmont 
Junior College, Washington, D. C.; Henry 
A. Bowman, Stephens College, Missouri; Les- 
lie H. Campbell, Campbell College, North 
Carolina; Rita York, St. Helen’s Hall Junior 
College, Oregon. For 1942 report of the 
Committee see Junior College Journal (March 
1942), 12:404-05. 


which was submitted to the colleges a 
year ago, we found that many adminis- 
trators were intensely interested in the 
possibility of making greater efforts to 
prepare their young people for this 
important life activity but were hesitant 
to introduce the subject. Their hesi- 
tancy was largely due to: 

1. Fear that parents and community 
would not favor instruction in such a 
subject in the public schools. 

2. Lack of a teacher capable of hand- 
ling the subject, if the community gave 
favorable support for the course. 

As to the first fear, may we refer to 
a report made to the National Confer- 
ence on Family Relations by Dr. Benja- 
min C. Gruenberg. He stated, from 
his large experience in many parts of 
the country, that parents are largely in 
agreement as to the need and wisdom 
of offering this course in our public 
schools, even favoring its introduction 
in the high schools. This is also the 
feeling of a large majority of those now 
teaching these courses in our colleges. 
Especially is this true where the cooper- 
ation of service clubs, churches, and 
parent-teacher groups has been secured. 
It is important that these groups be 
rightly informed as to the content of the 
course and the manner of its presenta- 
tion. 

As to the second fear, we feel that 
this has been overstressed. Ten years 
ago the instructors in family relations 
had a real problem. They were real 
pioneers; there were no adequate out- 
lines, syllabi or textbooks. Today 





1Marshall C. Miller, “For Practical Instruc- 
tion in Family Life,” Junior College Journal 
(October 1942), 13:84-88. 

Henry Bowman, “A Functional Marriage 
Course,” Junior College Journal (November 
1942), 13:157-61. 

Aline Ward, “The Instructor of Family 
Relations,” Junior College Journal (February 
1943), 13:295-97. 
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there is a vast amount of thoroughly 
reliable published material. ‘Textbooks 
are excellent. Reference books are 
abundant and written by well-qualified 
authors. Any instructor who has lived 
a wholesome normal life and who has 
a personality that is fired by sympathy 
and desire to serve youth, and who is 
willing to take the help that is available, 
can give such an excellent course that 
no college should postpone its introduc- 
tion. 


The Committee undertook, during the 
early spring of 1942, to organize a sum- 
mer workshop dealing with our prob- 
lems. However, the accelerated program 
carried on by many junior colleges dur- 
ing the past summer made such an 
undertaking seem unwise. This decision 
was strengthened when it became known 
that Dr. Furbay was planning a similar 
course at Mills College Summer Session. 
This course was given by Dr. Ray S. 
Baber of Pomona College, and several 
of our junior college instructors took 
advantage of this opportunity. 


Our Committee wishes to call atten- 
tion to the fine work that is being done 
by the National Conference on Family 
Relations. Dr. Henry Bowman of our 
Junior College Committee is chairman 
of the National Conference Committee 
on Education for Marriage and Family 
Life on the College Level. Articles by 
Dr. Bowman and other junior college 
instructors appear in the conference 
quarterly journal, Marriage and Family 
Living. This journal will be a real 
help to any junior college instructor of 
family relations. 

We would like to quote from Dr. Bow- 
man’s report for the College Committee 
of the National Conference of Family 
Relations. He says: 

Education for marriage would be enhanced 


if there were greater cooperation among 
teachers of psychology, sociology, biology, 
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and similar courses with teachers of the 
marriage course. If to this were added more 
intense functionalization of beginning courses 
in these areas, getting away from highly 
technical treatments of subjects, as if begin- 
ning students were going to major in the 
instructor’s field, and a development of be- 
ginning courses designed to meet the needs 
of young students, the way would be paved 
for intensive marriage education in a special 
course. 


During the months since December 7, 
the marriage rate has really increased 
throughout the nation. Few adults can 
gain any true idea of the great emotional 
upheaval that every youth is now un- 
dergoing. At no time has there ever 
been greater need of wise, sympathetic 
counsel and guidance of these young 
people. If we will review the social 
upheaval that took place among young 
people during the years 1916 to 1930 
we can see a little of what we have just 
cause to fear for the decade following the 
close of this great war. We shall need 
these courses in family relations in those 
years even more. 

Let our junior colleges not fail their 
responsibilities. 

H. Harwoop TRAcy 
Chairman 





HEALTH EDUCATION* 


The Committee on Health Education 
formulated a questionnaire which was 
distributed to all junior colleges in 
March 1942. Usable replies were re- 





*The Committee on Health Education was 
authorized at the 21st annual meeting of 
the Association, Chicago, March 1, 1941, 
and appointed by President James C. Mil- 
ler, May 27, 1941. Personnel: Miss Indie L. 
Sinclair, then of Gulf Park College, Missis- 
sippi, now of State Teachers College, May- 
ville, North Dakota, chairman; Clarence D. 
L. Ropp, Junior College of Connecticut; 
Miss Elsie Elliott, Bennett Junior College, 
New York; Walter M. Krueger, Grand Rapids 
Junior College, Michigan; Elden B. Sessions, 
Carbon Junior College, Utah; and Mrs. Jose- 
phine K. Adams, Menlo Junior College, Cali- 
fornia. 
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ceived from 222 institutions, of which 
172 were coeducational, 38 for women, 
and 12 for men. Of the coeducational 
institutions, 126 were junior colleges 
with enrollments of more than 350 stu- 
dents, 46 with enrollments of less than 
350 students. Separate summaries have 
been prepared for these four groups of 
institutions and deposited in the office of 
the Executive Secretary. Summaries 
for the entire group of 222 institutions 
only are included in the report printed 
below. The numbers given in each case 
indicate the number of the 222 insti- 
tutions reporting the indicated feature. 


Practices in Health Education 








Total number reporting 222 
Offering one or more courses in health 
education 159 


Requiring health education for graduation 77 

Giving formal instruction in health 
education during the school year to 
indicated percentages of students: 
































0% to 25% 49 
26% to 50% 60 
51% to 75% 12 
76% to 100% 14 
Using textbook 115 
Course taught by: 
Instructor in physical education .......... 57 
Instructor in biology 46 
College physician 15 
Nurse ...... 13 
Others 8 
Giving courses in first aid 149 
Giving courses in safety education .............. 24 


Having extra-curricular activities which 
contribute to health education: 





















































Posture clinics . 14 
Personality clinics 12 
Diet clubs 9 
Home economics clubs 5 
Science clubs 5 
iii i ceca alesis 4 
Health councils .................. 2 
IIR eee ae 3 
Having a nurse ....... .. 121 
Full-time 80 
Part-time 41 
Graduate nurse 75 
Having a physician in residence: 
Full-time vais, - <a 
Part-time occ cccccccccccsscossessc cectseseen 29 
Having a physician on call 99 
Having a hospital or infirmary 74 
Giving health examinations 132 
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First year 127 
Second year 53 
Health examination made by: 
College physician 78 
Family physician 3 | 
Others 12 
When no health examination is given a 
physician’s certificate is required for 
participation in: 
Interschoo!l competition a 35 
Intramural competition 11 
Physical education classes 11 
Having the high school health records 
transferred to junior college } 43 
Requiring vaccination or inoculation for: 
Smallpox 41 
Typhoid fever 14 
Diphtheria 3 





Procedures followed after the health 
examination: 
Case referred to parents or guardians 45 
Case followed up by college physician 43 
Case followed up by other college 





personnel 24 
Case referred to family physician .......... 20 
Left to student’s own volition ................. 10 


Changes made to meet the national 

emergency: 

First aid classes added 73 

Activity courses added or emphasized 61 

Health education emphasized 20 

Course in home nursing added 19 

Course in nutrition added ................. 15 
8 
5 











Course in health education added .......... 
Course in health education required .... 
T. B. test required 
Nutrition emphasized 











Course in safety education added ......... 3 
Military science added 
Health examination required 1 





Topics for Health Education 


Respondents were asked whether in 
their judgment each of 24 suggested 
topics for a course in health education 
should be “‘considered important,” “con 
sidered of less value,” or “omitted.” 
Replies are summarized below: 


Less 
Important value Omit 























Nutrition ... 164 6 0 
Mental health 131 35 2 
SE ncsetiussdlellbicsiiiateiueattne 129 36 1 
Posture 128 36 6 
Physical activity 124 35 4 
Community health ............ 120 41 5 
Infection 117 46 1 
Need Of rest cscs. cess. 114 41 5 
Mouth and throat ............ 113 53 4 
Recreation _......... 112 53 5 
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 ___- 109 39 Gg 
Feet 107 57 6 
Sunlight and air ............. 106 51 10 
Immunity to disease ......... 97 57 5 
Excretion of body wastes 97 50 8 
Skin 95 63 7 
Prevention of specific dis- 

eases 93 62 11 
Alcohol _........ 84 77 8 
Body weight and its 

control 79 76 9 
Endocrine glands ................ 67 68 18 
Habit forming drugs ...... 65 76 17 
Tobacco 61 86 14 
Clothing 47 98 23 
Cults and quackery .......... 47+ 80 30 


Objectives of Health Education 


Respondents were also asked to indi- 
cate the aims and objectives of health 
education courses in their institutions. 
Replies were grouped under six head- 
ings. In order of frequency of men- 
tion, these were: 

To make a study of personal health problems 

To make a study of community health prob- 
lems 

To have the students formulate health habits 
and practices 

To have the students understand the struc- 
ture and function of the body 

To enable the students to teach health edu- 
cation to others 

To increase physical fitness 

INDIE L. SINCLAIR 


Chairman 





PSYCHOLOGY* 


A committee was organized in the 
spring of 1940 to study the present sta- 
tus of the instruction in psychology in 
junior colleges and make recommenda- 
tions for desirable changes in curricu- 





* The Committee on Psychology was author- 
ized at the 21st annual meeting of the As- 
sociation, Chicago, March 1, 1941, and ap- 
pointed by President James C. Miller, May 
7, 1941. Personnel: Miss Louise Omwake, 
Centenary Junior College, New Jersey, chair- 
man; Kenneth B. Ashcraft, Junior College of 
Connecticut; A. G. Breidenstine, Hershey 
Junior College, Pennsylvania; Mrs. Florence 


lum, subject matter of courses, methods 
of instruction and faculty preparation. 
An outline assigning special phases of 
the project to various members of the 
committee was drawn up and work had 
been started—when events at Pearl 
Harbor shocked the world. 


Peacetime surveys seemed suddenly 
to be outmoded, to demand replace- 
ment by efforts directed toward winning 
the war. Immediately, plans were re- 
shaped to gear psychology to the emer- 
gency. It is now the desire of the com- 
mittee to tap the reservoir of knowledge 
and experience of about forty psychol- 
ogists and experts in related fields who 
are currently engaged in wartime ac- 
tivities. It is our hope to enrich junior 
college courses in psychology with facts 
and figures, warnings and advice to con- 
tribute in every possible way to the 
preparation of our students to meet the 
crises of military and civilian life. 


At the time of this publication, letters 
have been sent to specialists in wartime 
psychology requesting statements con- 
cerning the contributions to the war 
effort in their departments. Also, we 
are soliciting their opinions on the ad- 
visability of including in the first year 
psychology course such social psychol- 
ogy subjects as propaganda, morale, 
opinion polls, racial attitudes, etc. Ex- 
cerpts from the replies will be prefaced 
with an explanation of emphasis and 
will be sent to instructors in psychology 
in every junior college in the country 
via the Junior College Journal or mimeo- 


M. Johnson, Schuylkill Undergraduate Cen- 
ter, Pennsylvania; Adolph M. Koch, Essex 
Junior College, New Jersey; Benjamin Bur- 
ack, Carl Schurz Evening Junior College, 
Illinois; Clayton Gerken, Rochester Junior 
College, Minnesota; W. A. Owings, Spartan- 
burg Junior College, South Carolina; I. W. 
Stam, Northern Montana College, Montana; 
and Henry T. Tyler, Sacramento Junior 
College, California. 
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graphed material. Senior colleges will 
have access to it upon request. 

Since psychologists are playing a vital 
role in the war program, and inasmuch 
as there is a publication lag, our com- 
mittee hopes to make the current appli- 
cations of psychology available to all 
who are working on the home front in 
junior colleges. 

LouIsE OMWAKE 
Chairman 





SPEECH EDUCATION* 


The Committee on Speech Education 
has made two previous reports, in 1941 
and 1942, both of which have been pub- 
lished in full in the Junior College Jour- 
nal.’ For the current year the Com- 
mittee is working on the general topic 
of war adjustments of junior college 
speech curricula. In particular answers 
are being sought to the following four 
questions: 

1. How much adjustment is neces- 

sary at the present time? 

2. What practical adjustments are 
being made or should be recom- 
mended? 

3. What direct contribution to the 
war effort can be claimed for pres- 
ent junior college speech activities? 





*The Committee on Speech Education was 
authorized at the 20th annual meeting of the 
Association, Columbia, Missouri, March 2, 
1940, and appointed by President C. C. Col- 
vert, May 6, 1940. Personnel: Raymond P. 
Kroggel, Director of Speech Education, De- 
partment of Public Schools, Jefferson City, 
Missouri, chairman; Mary E. Asseltyne, Vir- 
ginia Junior College, Minnesota; Sheldon M. 
Hayden, Santa Monica Junior College, Cali- 
fornia; and Juanita Kinsey, Hardin Junior 
College, Texas. (Joint Committee with Na- 
tional Association of Teachers of Speech.) 


1 Junior College Journal (May 1941), 11: 
577-79; and (March 1942) 12:410-17. Re- 
prints of the 1942 report are available upon 
request from the Executive Office of the As- 
— 730 Jackson Place, Washington, 


4. What phases of the changing 
speech curricula will be permanent 
in the post-war period? 

RAYMOND P. KROGGEL 
Chairman 





OTHER COMMITTEES 


Part I of the report of the Committee 
on Preparation of Instructors appears 
as a major article in this issue, begin- 
ning on page 427. 

The Administrative Committee of the 
Commission on Junior College Terminal 
Education has already distributed its 
report in mimeographed form to all 
members of the Association directly 
from the office of the Secretary of the 
Commission, Mr. L. L. Medsker, City 
Board of Education, Chicago, Illinois. 
Hence the report is not printed here. 

No formal reports have been received 
from the Committee on Aviation, the 
Committee on Consumer Education, and 
the Committee on Wartime Activities. 





AUDITING COMMITTEE 


Your Auditing Committee received 
the books of the Association from the 
Treasurer and carefully checked them. 
Creditors’ statements, cancelled checks, 
and bank statements were examined and 
verified with original entries and ledger 
postings. Receipts were checked and 
verified with deposits and ledger entries. 
These were compared with the Treas- 
urer’s report. All records were com- 
plete, orderly, and methodically kept. 
In the opinion of the Auditing Commit- 
tee the Treasurer’s report is a true and 
accurate statement of the financial af- 
fairs of the Association. 

GEORGE W. Lioyp, Chairman 
ANNE D. McLAUGHLIN 
March 16, 1943 








Budget 


1942 
$ 300 
8,500 
3,000 
3,000 
3,600 


1,600 





$20,000 





$11,300 
2,600 


4,000 
1,500 


50 
250 


300 





$20,000 





Report of Treasurer* 
January 1 — December 31, 1942 



























































































































































Receipts 
Actual 
1942 
Cash on hand, January 1, 1942 $ 300.57 
Membership dues 8,602.54 
Commission on Terminal Education—for clearing office 3,000.00 
Supplementary terminal study contributions from colleges 1,584.50 
Junior College Journal 3,619.61 
Single subscriptions $1,602.18 
Group subscriptions 1,028.87 
Single copies 198.06 
Advertisements 790.50 
Other publications 2,858.39 
Terminal education monographs Nos. 1, 2, 3... $1,054.22 
Terminal education monograph No. 4. .......... 132.52 
Terminal Education Workshop Reports, 1941 784.59 
Report on Terminal Educ. in Junior Coll., Nos. 1 and 2 .................. . 397.52 
I WA, I GD ecesnicscesscisisinsicinsnonsntlrmensiibneiniion 145 48 
Authors’ reprints 106.25 
Junior College Directory (additional receipts in stamps, $41.48) 55.95 
Current affairs tests 54.88 
Aims of Terminal Education 36.38 
Accreditation charts 28.85 
Miscellaneous publications 61 75 
Miscellaneous sales, services, rentals, contributions, Ct. occccccccccccsssssessoseessenesseseenane 81.50 
$20,047.11 
Expenditures 
Salaries $10,307.95 
Office expense 2,772.58 
Rent $ 900.00 
Postage and express ........... 927 46 
Telephone and telegraph 179.16 
Supplies and equipment 765.96 
Junior College Journal, printing and mailing . 3,303.12 
Other publications . 3,065.90 
Terminal education monograph No. 2 507.06** 
Terminal education monograph No. 4 1,023.57 
Terminal Education Workshop Reports, 1941 658.12 
Report on Terminal Educ. in Junior Colleges, No. 2 392.58 
Junior College Directory 1942 141.65 
Developments in Higher Education 78.89 
Shall I Attend a Junior College 75 00 
Authors’ reprints ...... 80.65 
Contributions of J. C. to National Welfare 39.47 
Periodicals Read by Junior College Students 28.01 
Accreditation charts 24.25 
Miscellaneous publications 16.65 
TN a aa 87.30 
Contingent ‘io 375.47 
Travel $ 224.85 
Dues 107.00 
Miscellaneous 43.62 
Cash on hand, December 31, 1942 oo... ccc cms. 134.79 
$20,047 11 





*A more detailed report, in mimeographed form, is available upon request. 


**There is a note payable outstanding on terminal mono 
to $2575, plus accrued interest since April 1942. 


graphs Nos. 2 and 3 amounting 


WALTER C. EeEtts, Treasurer 
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IT MUST GO ON! 


A recent issue of the Trenton, Mis- 
souri, Republican-Times included this 
report on the staunch backing Trenton’s 
citizens are giving their junior college: 


Trenton’s junior college will probably be 
maintained another year, in spite of the fact 
that it will operate at a sizable deficit. Al- 
though no official announcement has yet 
been made by the Board of Education, it is 
obvious that this decision will be reached soon. 

Behind this action to be taken by the 
Board will stand nearly every civic organiza- 
tion in Trenton. Before making its decision 
concerning the future of our college, the board 
has asked the opinion of the Chamber of 
Commerce, Rotary Club, Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Club, P.T.A., XCIX Club, 
A. A. U. W., Lions Club, American Legion, 
American Legion Auxiliary, and V. F. W. and 
Auxiliary. 

The response to this question—shall the 
college be dropped for the duration of the 
war or shall it be continued at a loss—is, so 
far, unanimous. Trenton must maintain its 
junior college. The words of one Chamber 
of Commerce member, “I would rather Tren- 
ton would lose any other institution than our 
educational institution,” seem to express the 
general attitude toward the college. 

It was pointed out by many persons that 
the college is one of our most valuable assets, 
and that its worth cannot be measured in 
dollars and cents. 

And there doesn’t seem to be much hesita- 
tion on the part of local citizens about what 
will be done about the college if, after next 
year, public school funds are not sufficient to 
keep it going. Several persons have expressed 
willingness to underwrite the college, if it 
should become necessary. 

With this attitude on the part of Trenton 
citizens, there is no question but that the 
college will be retained. And this attitude, in 
the face of financial losses and during the hard 
times of war, bespeaks a bright hope for 
education in the postwar period. 





TWO SEMESTERS IN ONE 


Beginning with this year’s special 
wartime summer session, the Junior 
College of Connecticut will offer all its 


subjects in day classes in a program of 
concentrated teaching whereby all two- 
semester subjects will be completed in 
one term. According to this plan stu- 
dents will carry approximately one-half 
of the usual number of subjects each 
semester, but their classes in each sub- 
ject will be doubled, thereby allowing 
them to end each semester with a whole 
year’s credit in whatever subjects were 
undertaken. 





WHY A JUNIOR COLLEGE? 


Somewhat novel reasons for the es- 
tablishment of junior colleges in the 
postwar period are given by a prom- 
inent attorney of Wyoming in a per- 
sonal letter to the Executive Secretary. 
He says: 

In postwar days, a college close to home 
might well play an important part in helping 
the returned soldier to get acquainted again 
with home folks, find a place in home life, 
and marry out of her job the girl who has 


taken a place in commercial life during the 
war. 





JAPANESE RELOCATION 


Forty-five junior colleges are included 
on the list of schools approved for re- 
location of Japanese-American students, 
as issued April 1 by the National Japan- 
ese American Student Relocation Coun- 
cil. 





CALIFORNIA CHANGES 


Changes in junior college enrollment 
in California as a result of the war are 
summarized as follows by Rosco C. 
Ingalls, Los Angeles City College, in a 
special report to the California Com- 
mittee for the Study of Education: 
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Regular peacetime day enrollment has 
dropped 15 per cent to 40 per cent; “extended 
day and evening classes” have increased in 
enrollment 15 per cent to 100 per cent; 
enrollment of men and women continues on a 
50-50 basis. The decreased enrollment ob- 
tains, in general, in liberal-arts courses; the 
increased enrollment, in the subjects allied to 
war production—mathematics, physics, draft- 
ing, navigation, and so on. Faculty men 
called to the armed services are mainly in 
those departments where student enrollment 
is increasing, which makes for an unbalanced 
distribution of instructional loads. 





COTTEY GIRLS ARE POSTED! 


As a continuing summary of the 
war activity at Cottey College, Missouri, 
and constant stimulus to further effort 
on the part of its students, every week 
a list of all Cottey girls is posted on the 
bulletin board. At the top of the list 
appears the title: “Cottey takes part 
in the war effort—What have you 
done?” Seven war activities—buying 
stamps, soldier’s entertainment, knitting, 
skirts, bandages, afghans, and miscel- 
laneous—divide the paper into seven 
sections, and every week each student 
records the number of hours spent in 
each activity, and places a check in the 
space provided if she has purchased 
stamps during the week. Effective? 
Yes, and every student knows exactly 
just what Cottey and its students are 
doing to help in the total war effort. 





CENTENARY ACTIVITIES 


Of the 1942 graduating class of Cen- 
tenary Junior College, over half have 
gone into immediate employment, mak- 
ing it possible for the same number of 
young men to be released for active 
service in the armed forces of the coun- 
try. Nine others who had completed 
the liberal arts course are preparing for 
business employment, and will take 
positions within the year. Twenty re- 


cent Centenary students are in nurses’ 
training courses, others in_ physical 
therapy and occupational therapy, all 
with immediate relation to the national 
emergency. Another group is preparing 
for teaching in the particular fields of 
their choice. 

In addition to the general secretarial 
program, Centenary is now offering a 
medical secretarial course with labora- 
tory training in a hospital included. A 
number of girls are enrolled in the en- 
gineering drawing which was introduced 
in September. Second semester classes 
have been formed in the four Red Cross 
courses: First aid, home nursing, nutri- 
tion, and canteen service. The two 
latter have been opened to women in 
Hackettstown and its vicinity. Dr. 
Omwake is teaching a course this se- 
mester in child care, designed to prepare 
for the care of children of working 
mothers——From the Bulletin of Cen- 
tenary Junior College, New Jersey. 





STONELEIGH TO CLOSE 


Stoneleigh Junior College, New 
Hampshire, will close for the duration 
on June 20, according to an announce- 
ment from the Board of Trustees dated 
April 7. Inability to secure a sufficient 
number of qualified men for the faculty 
is given as the primary reason for this 
decision. Stoneleigh was organized in 
1934. 





AIRPLANE SPOTTERS 


The fifty members of the senior class 
at Gulf Park College, Mississippi, have 
organized themselves as an airplane 
spotter group working under the imme- 
diate supervision of the War depart- 
ment. An airplane spotter station has 
been established on the college campus, 
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constantly manned by the members of 
the senior class working in relays. Re- 
ports of all planes passing are telephoned 
immediately to the central station at 
New Orleans. 





COLBY’S NEW COURSES 


Colby Junior College, New Hamp- 
shire, has added Aeronautical Secretarial 
Science and Pre-Nursing training to its 
list of vital war courses. These new 
courses were inaugurated February 1, 
supplementing those already offered to 
prepare young women for service in 
Medical Technology, Medical Secre- 
tarial Science, Business, Psychology, 
and Radiography. 





AIRLINE COURSES 


Los Angeles City College has inau- 
gurated two terminal airline curricula. 
A one-year course prepares women for 
positions as air hostesses, junior pas- 
senger agents, and traffic and reserva- 
tion clerks. A two-year course pre- 
pares men for positions in air cargo, 
operations, and management work. The 
new curricula are sponsored by the 
TWA, while United, Western, Ameri- 
can, and Pan-American airlines are co- 
operating as consultants. TWA is 
providing text materials and has au- 
thorized some of its veteran employees 
to act as instructors in the various 
courses. 





COURSES FOR TECHNICIANS 


Lees-McRae College, North Carolina, 
is affiliating with the Charlotte Memor- 
ial Hospital in offering two new cur- 
ricula next year. The curricula are for 
the preparation of laboratory techni- 
cians and for X-ray technicians. The 


first two years of each curriculum will 
be offered at Lees-McRae, the student 
transferring at the end of that time to 
Charlotte Memorial Hospital for the 
remainder of her work—twelve consecu- 
tive additional months for completion 
of the curriculum for X-ray technicians, 
and 18 consecutive months for labora- 
tory technicians. 





NEBRASKA LEGISLATION 


Continued existence of public junior 
colleges in Nebraska, even under emer- 
gency wartime conditions, is assured 
by special legislation passed unan- 
imously by the state legislature in 
February. The new legislation provides 
that until September 1947 no election 
will be necessary to reestablish a junior 
college should it be forced to suspend 
operations before that date on account 
of the war. 





WAR COURSES AT TILTON 


Expanding its efforts to prepare ¢tu- 
dents for their part in the war, Tilton 
Junior College, New Hampshire, is 
offering during the second semester two 
new, non-credit courses, open to both 
preparatory school seniors and all junior 
college students. Courses in Military 
Business Training and Practice in In- 
ternational Morse Code are offered, in 
addition to the full-credit, full-year 
elective in Aeronautics and the “re- 
fresher” Pre-Service Mathematics added 
to the curriculum in September. Mili- 
tary Business Training will include 
study of Army organization and ad- 
ministration, occupational skills required 
in the Army, the use of regulation forms 
and clerical procedures, Army and Navy 
correspondence, and the routing and 
disposition of materials. 














Reports and Discussion 





NORTH CENTRAL COUNCIL 


The annual meeting of the North 
Central Council of Junior Colleges was 
held at Chicago March 26. Consider- 
able time was spent in discussing the 
affairs of the national association and 
the advisability of maintaining the 
Washington office. It was voted to in- 
crease dues from $1.00 to $2.50 per 
year and to expand somewhat the func- 
tions of the Council. The following 
officers were elected: President, James 
C. Miller, Christian College, Missouri; 
vice-president, J. F. Wellemeyer, Kan- 
sas City Junior College, Kansas; secre- 
tary, Albert G. Dodd, Morgan Park 
Junior College, Illinois. 


ALBERT G. Dopp 
Secretary 





NEW NORTHWEST OFFICERS 


Because of wartime conditions the 
Northwest Association of Junior Col- 
leges did not hold its regular annual 
meeting this spring. It did, however, 
elect the following officers for the year 
1943-44 by mail ballot: President, Dr. 
G. A. Odgers, Multnomah College, Ore- 
gon; Vice-Presidents, Dean Leroy Good, 
Dawson County Junior College, Mon- 
tana, and Dr. H. A. Dixon, Weber Col- 
lege, Utah; Secretary, Dean C. H. 
Lewis, Mount Vernon Junior College, 
Washington; and Treasurer, President 
Orrin E. Lee, North Idaho Junior Col- 


lege. 





MINNESOTA ASSOCIATION 


The spring meeting of the Minnesota 
Junior College Deans Association was 


held at the University of Minnesota 
March 19-20. Addresses were given by 
Professor A. C. Krey and Professor 
Ralph Casey of the University. Dis- 
cussion of the problems of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges was led 
by Pres. Martin Graebner of Concordia 
College. Discussion of scholarships in 
junior colleges was conducted by Dean 
M. C. Knudson of Worthington Junior 
College. 





TEXAS ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Texas 
Junior College Association was held at 
Dallas April 9, under the presidency of 
Charles F. Schmidt of Blinn College. 
Pres. Schmidt used as the subject of 
his presidential address “The Junior 
College Faces War and Peace.” Other 
addresses were given by Dean D. A. 
Weaver of Baylor University and Col. 
Julian Hyer of the Eighth Service Com- 
mand. 





CALIFORNIA FEDERATION 


The California Junior College Fed- 
eration on February 11 concluded the 
second of two special statewide meet- 
ings called by the California State De- 
partment of Education to consider the 
problems facing junior colleges as a re- 
sult of the war. Acceleration of stu- 
dents, the development of more realis- 
tically adequate war training programs, 
fiscal and legal problems (especially 
those emergent as a result of rapidly 
decreasing attendance), and the impli- 
cations of the world crisis for the present 
and future program of upper secondary 
education engaged the attention of ap- 
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proximately 100 persons representing 
the upper and lower secondary schools 
of the state, city school departments, 
higher education, and the State Depart- 
ment of Education. 
GEorGE H. GEYER 
Secretary 





LIBRARY CONFERENCE 


A conference of an unusual if not a 
unique kind was held in Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana, March 13, 1943. The li- 
brarians of the state institutions of 
higher education met with the presidents 
of these institutions to consider the 
topic, “The Role of the Library in the 
General College Program.” The meet- 
ing was held in connection with the 
annual Louisiana College Conference 
and was arranged by Mary Clay, li- 
brarian, Northeast Junior College, who 
is also secretary of the Junior College 
Libraries Section of the American Li- 
brary Association. 





“AMERICA AT WAR” 


The Stockton Junior College is re- 
quiring of all students this term a one 
unit course entitled “America at War,” 
under the auspices of the Committee on 
the Colleges and the War. The course 
is based upon the belief that every 
American should have a factual knowl- 
edge of the background of the war, its 
roots in continental fascism and Japa- 
nese militarism, the problems of strat- 
egy and supply, the nature of the peace, 
and the demands the war and the peace 
place upon every citizen. 

The lectures deal specifically with 
such subjects as the strategy of the 
Pacific war, the new geography, and the 
submarine war. ‘The reading material 
is a series of eight of the Foreign Policy 
Association’s Headline Books. Quizzes 
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are given regularly on the reading ma- 
terial. The general reaction of students 
seems to be appreciative, and the college 
feels that a significant job is being done 
in providing an understanding and ap- 
preciation of the job at hand. 
C. Howarp Hopkins, Chairman 
Committee on Colleges and 
the War 
Stockton Junior College 
Stockton, California 





WAR-STREAMLINED PHYSICS 


In the belief that the war emergency 
necessitated a shorter elementary col- 
lege physics course, Schurz Evening 
Junior College in September 1942 be- 
gan to offer an eighteen-week survey of 
college physics. High school gradua- 
tion is the only prerequisite, but nine 
out of every ten students, war plant 
workers and air cadets awaiting their 
call, have also had high school physics; 
and some have completed the usual 
one-year advanced course in the sub- 
ject. The facts thus far available in- 
dicate that those lacking secondary 
school training in physics are not in 
the least handicapped. Perhaps the 
evening school student’s greater meas- 
ure of diligence per unit of available 
time is responsible. 

Divided into five units, the course 
covers each of the classical divisions of 
physics in four weeks, and recent ad- 
vances in the field during the last two 
weeks. Sound and light are treated as 
one, with mechanics, heat, and elec- 
tricity comprising the other topics. 

Laboratory work is done during each 
of the two three-hour sessions a week. 
But instead of requiring the following 
of directions in a guidebook and re- 
porting observed results according to a 
standardized form, a new scheme is 
adopted. 
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Students are grouped into twos, 
threes, or fours, depending upon the 
experiment to be done. An effort is 
made to vary the members of the lab- 
oratory teams at every period. The 
purpose is not only to avoid depend- 
ence upon a leader on the part of those 
who would rather have others per- 
form their work, but also to condition 
adjustment to new groupings. Each 
team is given the necessary apparatus 
for an assigned task. During the study 
of electricity, for example, the plates, 
wires, jars, galvanometer, and chemicals 
necessary for the construction of a Dan- 
iell cell are placed upon the bench. The 
students are told to construct one and 
be ready to explain the action. Or 
they may be given the resistances, gal- 
vanometer, battery, and keys for a 
Wheatstone bridge arrangement, told 
to construct one, measure an unknown 
resistance, and then explain the action. 
Informality prevails, both when cau- 
tioning students to have a plan of 
operation before beginning manipula- 
tions and when questioning them about 
the reasons for the phenomena they 
observe. 


The laboratory assignments are more 
practical than theoretical, instrument 
handling taking precedence over sub- 
stantiating laws. Rather than corrob- 
orate Boyle’s Law, or find indices of 
refraction, students work with mate- 
rial which will aid them more directly 
in their war service. Given two ther- 
mometers, a piece of wet cloth, and a 
small basin of water, they are instructed 
to find the relative humidity with the 
aid of physical tables. Or they may be 
asked to construct and explain the 
working of a thermopile; or to make 
a compound microscope. 


In mechanics, not much variation 
from classical experiments is as yet 
attempted. The construction and op- 


eration of a simple pendulum or a 
force-table exercise are serving the pur- 
pose. However, in the former a deriva- 
tion of the fundamental equation is 
given during the laboratory period, 
while in the latter applications of the 
same principle are shown via pertinent 
numerical problems. 


The laboratory exercises are planned 
to offer students training in organiza- 
tion and planning, physical operations, 
principles of physics, and cooperation. 
They are patterned to develop resource- 
fulness in physics; to show possible 
procedures in constructing apparatus 
necessities when three thousand miles 
away from the nearest laboratory 
supply house, or in a factory unable to 
obtain instruments. Lastly, the pro- 
cedure develops that area of scientific 
method which requires imagination to 
prove an hypothesis, and gives a pre- 
liminary insight into causal sequences. 

Morris GorAN 
Schurz Eve. Junior College 
Chicago, Illinois 





The junior college leaders are suc- 
cessfully building a new type of higher 
education in the United States. The 
growth in numbers and influence is a 
tribute to the democratic spirit of the 
nation. Junior colleges were needed; 
private initiative and public influence 
both responded. There is a place for 
both public and private junior colleges 
in American education—Haydn S. 
Pearson, in the Christian Science Mon- 
stor. 





It is desirable that junior colleges 
be recognized as an integral part of the 
free public school system and that they 
be widely established throughout the 
states—Report of National Resources 
Planning Board for 1942. 
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UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 


The membership record published in 
the February Bulletin of the American 
Association of University Professors in- 
dicates that 156 faculty members in 27 
junior colleges have availed themselves 
of the recently opened privileges of 
membership in this important national 
professional organization. Largest num- 
bers of members are reported at Ste- 
phens College, Missouri, and at the 
Southern Branch of the University of 
Idaho—each with 23 members. Or- 
ganized chapters are maintained at five 
junior colleges. Membership and offi- 
cers are as follows: Bucknell University 
Junior College, Pennsylvania, 12 mem- 
bers, Arthur Bernhart, president; Nor- 
folk Division of College of William and 
Mary, Virginia, 13 members, W. G. 
Akers, president, A. L. Smith, secretary; 
John McNeese Junior College, Louisi- 
ana, 15 members, W. N. Cusic, pres?- 
dent, Muriel L. Cleveland, Secretary; 
Southern Branch of University of Idaho, 
23 members, J. A. Davis, secretary; 
San Bernardino Valley Junior College, 
California, 9 members, J. V. Harvey, 


president, N. W. Cummings, secretary. 


Conditions for membership were printed 
in the Junior College Journal for Octo- 
ber 1940, page 93. 





FIELD WORK 


On March 26 and 27 the Executive 
Secretary attended a meeting of the 
American Council on Education’s Com- 
mittee on Accreditation Procedures at 
Chicago. He spoke before a faculty 


group at Temple University, Philadel- 
phia, on March 31. On April 3 he 
attended a special conference on small 
colleges called by the U. S. Office of 
Education at Washington. On April 7 
he spoke to the faculty of Georgetown 
Visitation Junior College in Washing- 
ton. He attended a conference of 
Washington Youth Serving Agencies on 
April 13. On April 23 he inaugurated 
the newly established Delta Pi Epsilon 
(Business Education) lectureship with 
a lecture, “Up-Grading and Out-Grading 
in Business Education,” at a meeting of 
the Eastern Commercial Teachers As- 
sociation in New York. On May 1 and 
2 he spoke at the dedication of new 
buildings at Pfeiffer Junior College, 
North Carolina. 





AMERICAN COUNCIL MEMBERS 


Three additional junior colleges were 
admitted to membership in the Ameri- 
can Council on Education at the Feb- 
ruary meeting of its Executive Com- 
mittee. They were Arkansas State 
Agricultural and Mechanical College at 
Magnolia, Copiah-Lincoln Junior Col- 
lege of Mississippi, and La Sierra Col- 
lege of California. 





— 


JUNIOR COLLEGE DIRECTORY 


“This directory is one of the best that 
comes to our desk. We wish to con- 
gratulate you on its conciseness and 
helpful and interesting information fur- 
nished.”—College and Specialist Bu- 
reau, Memphis, Tennessee. 
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ASSOCIATE’S DEGREE 


Boston University announces the re- 
cent inauguration of the associate’s 
degree for students completing specified 
two-year curricula in its College of 
Practical Arts and Letters. A 1943 
bulletin says: 


The two-year junior college programs lead- 
ing to the Associate’s Degree are arranged 
primarily for students who have well-defined 
vocational aims and who wish to be prepared 
adequately, within a comparatively short 
period, for efficient service in a specified field. 
These programs provide excellent backgrounds 
for several vocational pursuits. The candidate 
for an Associate’s Degree must complete sixty- 
four credit hours of approved work with a 
grade of at least 75 per cent in three-fourths 
of these credits and demonstrate proficiency 
Satisfactory to the Faculty in all vocational 
courses. 


Four associate’s degrees are offered: 
Associate in Commercial Science 
(A.C.S.), Associate in Applied Art 
(A.A.A.), Associate in Home Economics 
(A.H.E.), and Associate in Medical 
Secretarial Science (A.M.S.S.). 





NORTH CENTRAL PRESIDENT 


William E. McVey, superintendent of 
Thornton Township Junior College, 
Illinois, was elected president of the 
North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools at the annual 
meeting of the Association in Chicago 
in March. 





MEDICAL TECHNOLOGISTS 


The curricula at San Antonio Junior 
College, Texas, have been reorganized 
to provide a thorough course for med- 
ical technologists. The present need 
for this service is stressed by the Amer- 


ican Society of Clinical Pathologists, 
who have set up the standards for med- 
ical technologists. An advisory com- 
mittee composed of six doctors and 
J. O. Loftin, president of the college, 
will supervise the courses. 





IT GETS TO BE A HABIT 


The current issue of Lasell Leaves, 
Lasell Junior College, Massachusetts, 
lists 33 students who are sisters of 
former students, 11 who are daughters 
of former students, and two who are 
granddaughters of former students. 





A.A. DEGREE FOR ADULTS 


San Jose Evening Junior College, 
California, has set up a series of cur- 
ricula for adults the successful conclu- 
sion of which will be marked by the 
award of the degree of associate in arts. 
It is expected that from three to five 
years of part-time evening work will be 
necessary to complete the equivalent of 
two years of regular college work. The 
plan is described in detail in an article 
by David L. MacKaye in the February 
number of the California Journal of 
Secondary Education. 





LOAN PHONOGRAPHS 


The library staff of Colby Junior Col- 
lege, New Hampshire, is not content 
with supplying more than one thousand 
phonograph records for use in class- 
rooms and in a listening room. The 
library has also purchased several porta- 
ble phonographs which, together with 
records, are loaned to students for use 
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in their dormitory rooms. The library 
staff and students are enthusiastic over 
this means of encouraging listening. 
There is heavy use of phonograph rec- 
ords, some wearing out of records, but 
little breakage——B. Lamar Johnson, in 
42nd Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education. 





MAINE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Bangor Theological Seminary, Maine, 
one of the oldest seminaries in New 
England, has established a junior col- 
lege designed to meet a double pur- 
pose: (a) to provide a pre-theological 
curriculum which will offer adequate 
preparation for the regular work of the 
theological seminary; and (b) to ful- 
fill the general requirements of the 
typical liberal arts curriculum. Several 
instructors from the University of 
Maine, eight miles distant, cooperate 
in giving courses in English, social sci- 
ence, natural science, and psychology. 





MESA COLLEGE EXPANSION 


In March final papers were signed by 
which Mesa College, Colorado, has 
taken over the entire property, owner- 
ship, and management of Ross Business 
College, a privately controlled institu- 
tion located in Grand Junction. 





PHI THETA KAPPA 


Delta Nu Chapter of Phi Theta Kap- 
pa, the national junior college honor 
society, was installed at Endicott junior 
college, Massachusetts, March 5. 


Delta Xi chapter of Phi Theta Kappa, 
junior college honorary society, was in- 
stalled at Ward-Belmont School, Ten- 
nessee, March 30. 


BRIARCLIFF CHARTER 


Briarcliff Junior College, New York, 
which was granted a provisional charter 
in 1933, has met the standards required 
by the New York State Education Law 
and was granted an absolute charter by 
the Board of Regents of the University 
of the State of New York, March 19, 
1943. 





A SIXFOLD INCREASE 


A sixfold increase in enrollments in 
junior colleges and technical institutes 
and lesser increases in other types of 
higher and graduate education comprise 
one of the “Fourteen Points for Edu- 
cation” recommended by the National 
Resources Planning Board, transmitted 
to Congress March 11, as summarized 
in the April issue of the School Exec- 
utive. 





EVENING OFFERINGS 


The recently organized evening col- 
lege sessions of the Los Angeles City 
College are offering this spring groups 
of courses under the following headings: 
Air corps institute, airline operations 
and management, art, business, chem- 
istry, civic health, earth science, en- 
gineering, English, foreign language, 
home administration, law, life science, 
mathematics, music, photography, phys- 
ical education, psychology, physics, 
radio, social science, war information, 
speech, and general education. 





INFORMATION NEEDED 


Federal and state offices of education 
should keep business teachers informed 
about the status and development of 
business education both in secondary 
schools of numerous types and in junior 
and senior colleges of many kinds, and 
the difficult problems of articulation 
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which exist among the types. Here is 
an area of governmental service in bus- 
iness education in which leadership is 
greatly and urgently needed.—Paul S. 
Lomax, New York University, in Jour- 
nal of Business Education. 





TERMINAL MONOGRAPHS 


I am sure that these volumes will stimu- 
late institutional self-study if administrative 
heads and key faculty members will give 
serious thought to the problems they present. 
—CwHartes Haines, Pueblo Junior College, 
Colorado. 

These books should be in the hands of all 
junior college administrators and _ faculty 
members and anyone who has a vital interest 
in the junior college movement.—Davmw Bvu- 
CHAREST, Newark Junior College, New Jer- 
sey. 





I’m_ enthusiastic over the _ public 
junior college. It puts two years of 
college within the reach of hundreds of 
youths otherwise denied such education. 
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Besides, it enables many young men 
and women who are not yet able to 
profit from taking sole responsibility 
for their guidance to have the stabiliz- 
ing influence of the home and family 
for two years beyond high school. Re- 
member this, that the public junior 
college develops in a community in 
which enough parents want it. If it 
is a good public service for one com- 
munity, it should be so for most com- 
munities——Garry C. Myers, Western 
Reserve University. 





The junior college stands in a unique 
position of opportunity and _ responsi- 
bility with regard to local adult educa- 
tion needs. Wartime conditions ac- 
centuate both the opportunity and the 
responsibility—J. E. Carpenter, in 
California Journal of Secondary Educa- 
tion. 
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AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU 


28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 


Administrators in the educational field in all states, from Maine to 
California, are requesting that we recommend teachers for various types of 
positions on their staffs. This year there is a greater need for men and 
women in the teaching field than there has been for more than a decade. 
Because of the increasing number of men in the service, some colleges find 
themselves overstaffed in some departments and understaffed in other 
departments. Some universities and colleges are gladly giving leaves of 
absence to some members of their staffs, while in other departments they 
are having to secure new teachers. Many of the positions are permanent, 
and many are for the duration. 


In our office here we find that both executives and teachers are trying 
to take care of the adjustments necessary. Once more the demand for 
teachers is greater than the supply. We welcome new registrations of 
teachers, that we may continue to meet the demand. 


The American College Bureau is staffed and equipped to serve the 
executives who need to fill positions, and to serve those in the educational 
field who are looking for positions of advancement. 
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Our Service is Nation Wide 


(The American College Bureau, which exists primarily for university and 
college work, is closely affiliated with the Fisk Teachers Agency, at the same 
address, which in addition to its college department has strong grade and high 
school departments.) 
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| ON THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 


Bulletin of the Association of American Colleges, edited by Guy E. Snavely. Issued four 

times a year. $3.00. 

Colleges and the War—The Proceedings of the Twenty-Ninth Annual Meeting. Report on 
Special Meeting held in Philadelphia. Annual Reports, Minutes, Membership, Con- 
stitution. (Bulletin, March, 1943.) $1.50. 

The American Colleges and the Social Order by Robert Lincoln Kelly. An interpretative 
and critical study of the development of American colleges and college education 
which gives new perspective to the much discussed problems of higher education today. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. $2.50. 

Teaching with Books—A study of College libraries by Harvie Branscomb. Association of 
American Colleges, New York and American Library Association, Chicago. $2.50. 

College Music by Randall Thompson. Report of an investigation of non-professional offer- 
ings in typical selected institutions under a subvention from the Carnegie Corporation. 

) The Macmillan Company, New York. $2.50. 

Comprehensive Examinations in the Humanities by Edward Safford Jones. Questions used 
in senior terminal examinations in the Classics, English, Modern Languages, Compara- 
tive Literature, Philosophy, Art and Archeology, Analytical comment, complete sample 
examinations. Single copy, $1.25; ten copies, $10.00. 

Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges by Edward Safford Jones. Report of 
a recent investigation of this subject for the Association of American Colleges. 434 
pages. $2.50. 

Descriptive circular including additional titles mailed on request. 


Orders for the above publications may be sent to the 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 


19 West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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PREPARATION oF INSTRUCTORS—David Pugh, Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 
PsrYcHoLocr—Louise Omwake, Centenary Junior penile pene New Jersey 


EECH ED n—(Joint Committee with American on. Jeftacoon ¢ Speech) — 
~ Se et neces bee Denartment of of Education, Jefferson Sity ationoart 


Chairmen of Sections 


arene te ef Conan Somne Be ee , Wash- 
PH! Dutta KaPppa—A. M. Hitch, Kemper Military School, Boonville, Missouri — * 

Junior CoLLzas WomEN—Carrie Sutherlin, Chevy Chase Junior College, Chevy Chase, Ma. 
ENGLISH AND JOURNALISM—Mrs. Heien M. Stone, Pasadena Junior College, Pasadena, Cal. 
GUIDANCE AND PSRSONNEL-—Alice J. Griffin, Wright Junior College, Chicago, Illinois 
Music—Arthur Todd, Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri 

SpzecH—John N. Link, Wright Junior College, Chicago, Illinois 

STUDENT ACTIVITIBS—Melba A. Moore, Wright Junior College, Chicago, Illinois 


Seoretary—S. C. Ot.irr, Andrew College, Cuthbert, Georgia : 
JUNIOR COLLEGE SROTION OF SER RATA ee ee 
Chairman—Lots FLint, Glendale Junior College, Glendale, California . 
Secretary—HE&ELEN C. Hastines, Mount Vernon Seminary, Washington, D. C. 

JUNIOR COLLEGE LIBRARIES SECTION OF AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION (1986) 


Chairman—Wave Noaa.z, Virginia Junior College, Virginia, Minnesota 
Secretary——-Mary H. Cuar, Northeast Junior College Division Library, Monroe, Louisiana 


REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS _.. 
NEW ENGLAND JUNIOR COLLEGE COUNCIL (1983) 


President—Roy M. Harzs, Ricker Junior College, Houlton, Maine — 
Seoretary—Muars. GLaDYs Beckett Jonzs, Garland School, Boston, Massachusetts | 


President—Rosunt H. Moanisox, State Department of Education, Trenton, New Jersey 
Secretary—ANNzs D, McLavGHiin, Georgetown Visitation Junior College, Washington, D. C. 


President—Jamzs C. Mitumr, Christian College, Columbia, Missouri 
Secretary—ALzBErt G. Dopp, Morgan Park Junior College, Chicago, Dlinois 
NORTHWEST 4. OCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES (1988) 
President—G. A. OpcErs, Multnomah College, Portland, Oregon 
Secretary—C, H. Lzwis, Mount Vernon Junior College, Mount Vernon, Washington 
SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 
President—Curtis BisHop, Averett College, Danville, Virginia 





























Secretary—Joun Gray, Lamar College, Beaumont, Texas ar is 3 A 





Directory of Junior College Organizations 


(With Year ef Organizatien) 
JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSOCIATION (1930) 


toca Ba i i 


* 
*, 


ORTHEN CALIFORNIA JUNIOR COLLDON ASSOCIATION Cah 
owen sgorentantices ee larery ee adm 


Frosdent—, Weroma, Hows, Taft Junior Calor aft. California» 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSOCIATION (1920) 


President—D. R. Huwry, Ventura Junior College, Ventura, California 
Secretory—Cuaci, C. Srswakr, Pasadena Junior College, Pasadena, California 


Dpesveletg—vous a Bi Eeacneven flew Haven YMCA Jun Junior College New Haven, © Bonnectioet | 


: GEORGIA ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES (1929) 
Siorcterg—d. Pe Mancmen, Souter Collage of Aumtete keene rama 
Sosretery—Jatine L. Back. Thoruten Senior Colleen Bare ilincle 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS JUNIOR COLLEGE CONFERENCE (1935) 
Seater A tienen Ceitenute at te Ce Eee 
JUNIOR COLLEGE SECTION OF IOWA STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


President——J, R. THORNGREN, Boone Junior Boone, 
nc Shes anes ceealiocees aetna 


President-——-O, H. Gipson, Eveleth Junior College, Evele 
Secretary—MAakRviIn C. KNuDsON, Worthington Junior College Worthington, Minnesota 


RE me wey lone seth mapped ey. sila seine nen ede <3 gaa 
Secretary-ikmos Mi. Enoone, gtate Wupervisr of Jonion Colleges Jacko, Missiastppl 
ee ee Sa oa toe eee 


Prestdent—H. E. Junio Milt. Soe oplin, Missouri 

Secretary—F. J. ye i ans tees Leptin 
NEBRASKA JUNIOR COLLEGE 

President— u—NSON, Scottsbluff Junior “ge 


ease canoe sea seme ae 
President—ARTHUR 


ee 


W. Soman, apern me pee ee Crock Texas 
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